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Madam, It Can’t Be Done 

No matter how great is one’s skill as a cook, one 
cannot make beans digestible in a home oven. 


The top beans may be crisped, but the beans 
farther down rarely get over 100 degrees. That’s not 
half enough for beans. 

That’s why home-baked beans always ferment and 
form gas. The granules are not broken. The digestive 
juices can’t act. 


Beans should be baked at 245 degrees. They 
should be baked in small parcels so the full heat goes 
through. 

They should be baked in live steam, so the fierce 
heat won’t crisp the beans or burst them. 

That’s how Van Camp’s are baked. That’s why 
they are nut-like, mealy and whole. That’s why they 
digest without trouble. 


The tomato sauce is baked into Van Camp’s, 
supplying that delicious zest. 

The beans come to your table with the freshly- 
baked flavor—just as though baked at home. 

They are ready to serve in a minute, and you can 
keep a dozen meals on the shelf. 

Those are some of the reasons why a million house¬ 
wives have ceased to bake their beans. 


Beans are 84 per cent, nutriment—richer than 
beef. They can be served in a dozen ways which 
everyone likes. They are one of the cheapest foods. 
Think how well it will pay to serve such food right. 



“The National Dish” 


Van (amps 

pOR'V’pEANS 


“The National Dish” 






Be sure to get the real Van Camp’s. They are made This dish is our specialty. Its perfection, its flavor 

of the whitest, plumpest beans—picked out by hand. The has made the call for Van Camps greater than for all 
sauce is made of whole, vine-ripened tomatoes, at five other brands combined. It is worth insisting to get beans 
times what common sauce costs. like these. 

Three sizes: 10 , 15 and 20 cents per can. 

Van Camp Packing Company, E,t i86i hed Indianapolis, Ind. 
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To-Day’s Magazine 

O those unacquainted with To-Day’s Maga¬ 
zine, we would say that the first issue of 
each month contains from twelve to fifteen 
pages describing and illustrating the well known 
May Manton Patterns and showing the latest and 
most attractive fashion designs. It also contains 
lessons on Embroidery, Knitting, Crocheting, and 
many other things that add to the beauty and 
comfort of the home; while the second issue of 
the month is largely given to fiction, and strong, 
ably-written articles on such subjects as are now 
engrossing the attention of thinking people. 

Mother’s Day 

T is but fitting that every one, regardless of 
age, sex, nationality or condition in life should 
unite, on Mother’s Day, in paying tribute to 
the one who gave them life, and with it a vision 
of that self-sacrificing love that “believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,” 
and which “ never faileth.” 

The object of Mother’s Day, which occurs 
annually on the second Sunday in May, is to 
honor and uplift motherhood, and to bring us 
closer to the mother-heart; and it is a matter for 
sincere congratulation that no other day has ever 
met with such universal favor, all over the coun¬ 
try and by all conditions of people, as has 
Mother’s Day. 

On the second Sunday in May, there will be 
seen hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children wearing the emblem adopted for the 
day,—a white carnation or some other white 
flower symbolizing purity and fidelity. 

And because of the observance in this beautiful 
way, of a day that should be sacred to all, many 
a flower or message of love and sympathy will 
find its way to the aged mother or to the 
44 shut-ins ” and aged ones wherever they may 
be, because hearts are made warm and tender 
towards everybody’s mother on Mother’s Day. 

44 Mother’s Day,” says the founder, “is for 
every creed, class, race and country. It is not 
denominational or interdenominational. Social, 
fraternal, civil, military and religious organizations, 
official, professional and business classes are all 
asked to pay homage to mothers, through the 
wearing of a white carnation, or some other white 
flower, and an observance of the spirit of the 
day.” 

The originator of this beautiful plan is Miss 
Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia, who deserves a 
large meed of gratitude from all those who honor 
and revere their mothers, or their mothers’ memory. 


Weight Frauds 

T the present time there is perhaps no sub¬ 
ject of greater importance to be considered 
in the homes than that of “ weight frauds; 
nor is there one that demands a more thorough 
investigation. Tests are being freely made in 
different parts of the country, and invariably with 
alarming results. 

As a [fair illustration, take Philadelphia, in 
which recently there was made a test in weights 
and measures that included coal, groceries, meat, 
bread and dry-goods ; and in it was revealed the 
fact that in 70 per cent, of all the tests made there 
was a marked shortage in weight or measure. 

hink of that! 

In Chicago, there is a general war being waged 
against dishonest weights, and Gty Sealer John 
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Kjellander, who is a terror to swindlers, has these 
reforms, amongst many others, to his credit since 
he went into office: 

The milk dealer has been compelled to have 
capacity stamped on all bottles; the coal dealer to 
furnish “correct weight’tickets with all coal deliver¬ 
ies; the huckster and peddler to cast aside false 
bottom baskets and faulty weights and measures; 
the butcher to abandon wooden plates which 
were formerly weighed with purchases of meat; 
the ice man to weigh his commodity on properly 
adjusted scales; the confectioner to stop weighing 
boxes with purchases of candies, and he has also 
compelled the sale of various kinds of dry com¬ 
modities by either weight or dry measure instead 
of liquid measure. 

It is recorded that during the last three and a 
half years, there has been obtained the conviction 
of about twelve hundred dishonest dealers in 
Chicago, and about thirty-four thousand dollars 
in fines have been collected. 

There is a call for new laws and rightly so; 
and for the enforcement of old laws, and that is 
good. But there is more than that needed. Every 
house-wife should have in her kitchen 44 an hon¬ 
est scale, an honest dry measure, an honest liquid 
measure and an honest yard measure,” and every 
purchase that comes into the house should be 
weighed or measured, and every failure to receive 
good weight or good measure should be promptly 
reported to the proper authorities whose business it 
should be to look after and punish the offenders. 

This plan of swindling in weights and measures 
is by no means new. Europe had her struggle 
with similar dishonest practices centuries ago, and 
won DUt. This country must do the same; and 
every honest man and woman must stand ready 
to help, by urging the making and adoption of 
good, stringent laws that will protect the con¬ 
sumer, and carefully watching, weighing and 
measuring the goods purchased. 

T HE publishers of To-Day’s Magazine use 
every reasonable effort to see that only ad¬ 
vertisements of reliable concerns appear in 
its columns. While we cannot undertake to adjust 
mere differences between advertisers and their 
customers, yet we will make good in Dollars and 
Cents, the actual loss any subscriber sustains by 
being defrauded through advertisements in To- 
Day’s, when the subscriber shall have mentioned 
To-Day’s Magazine when answering the advertise¬ 
ment, and when complaint is made within thirty 
days of the publication of the number containing 
the advertisement. 
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Attractive Designs for Needlework 





for eye- 
Pattern 


No. 576.—Ladies' chemise 

let or French embroidery. _ 

stamped on 2^ yards linen nainsook, 
price 75 cents. Pattern stamped and 
D. M. C. cotton for working, price 90 
cents; or given free for 4 subscriptions 
for To-Day's Magazine. 

+ 

If your hand - embroidered 
chemises have worn out around 
the armholes or have broken 
through the scallops they may be 
very easily cut over by simply cut¬ 
ting them down so that all worn 
or weak parts around the armholes 
and top are taken off. All that is 
necessary is to sew up the new 
shoulder seam and trim around 
the neck and the armholes, and 
one has a garment in which there 
is another lease of life, for it is 
generally around the armholes, or 
between the hand-embroidered 
scallops at the neck, that chemises 
break. If after cutting over the 
chemise is too short a ruffle may 
be easily added to the lower edge. 


Embroidered stockings, inset 
with lace, are to be very fashionable 
this season. Beads will also be used 
over the insteps or up the sides in 
place of clocking. 


No. 535.—A very novel and pretty 
centerpiece, 18 x 18 inches, worked in 
the artistic thistle pattern, on imported 
Irish linen. Pattern stamped^on linen, 
price 15 cents. Pattern stamped and 
embroidery cotton for working, price 
30 cents; or given free for 2 subscrip¬ 
tions for To-Day's Magazine. 

+ 

Hemstitched tablecloths and nap¬ 
kins can be nicely mended when the 
hemstitching breaks by fagoting the 
edges together with strong thread. This 
will wear as long as the article. 


No. 557.—Lingerie sofa pillow, size, including ruffle, 
inches, made of fine India linen lawn. Pattern stamped 


No. 530.—Sideboard or bureau scarf in 
eyelet embroidery, stamped on imported 
Irish linen, size 18x50 inches, price 50 
cents. Pattern stamped and material for 
working, 75 cents; or given free for 3 
subscriptions for To-Day's Magazine. 


Needle workers who are ambi¬ 
tious to do work that will place 
them in the front ranks of crafts¬ 
manship find the Japanese em¬ 
broideries well worth studying, 
both for their design and 
coloring. A particularly am¬ 
bitious needlewoman has lately be¬ 
gun a screen copied from the Jap¬ 
anese which promises to be a true 
work of art. The screen is of 
heavy dull green silk, and on it 
a design of white peacocks is to 
be wrought. Over three leaves of 
the screen the long tail of the 
peacock extends, his body occupy- 
,•4 ing only a small space on the 
third leaf. The pea hen is to be 
*- embroidered on the fourth leaf, 
facing the peacock. The design 
is a superb one, but may be placed 
24 x 28 only in a room of great dis- 
(center tinction. 



and ruffle), price 15 cents. Pat¬ 
tern stamped and silk and cot¬ 
ton for working, price 25 cents; 
or given free for 2 subscriptions 
for To-Day’s Magazine. 

No. 550.—Sofa pillow in con¬ 
ventional design, size 22 x 24 
inches, stamped on art pillow 
cloth, price 20 cents. Pattern 
stamped and cotton for working, 
price 30 cents; or given free for 
2 subscriptions for To-Day’s 
Magazine. 

No. 577.—Ladies’ drawers for 
eyelet or French embroidery. 
Pattern stamped on linen nain¬ 
sook, price 60 cents. Pattern 
stamped and D. M. C. cotton for 
working, price 80 cents; or given 
free for three subscriptions for 
To-Day’s Magazine. 



Be sure to give Number of De.ign. Send .11 order, to TO DAY’S MAGAZINE. Pattern Dept., Canton. Ohio. 
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The Pilgrim Samaritan and the Water Wheel 


By William H. Hamby 
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LIJAH CURTIS, known as the Pilgrim Samaritan, 
was alone in the world, his family all being gone, and 
he possessing not even the usual array of distant 
relatives that generally fall to the lot of a man who 
has any considerable amount of money. 

To be sure he was not what in financial circles 
would be considered wealthy; but at forty-five he 
had sold his business and invested the money in 
such a way as to yield him an income of five thou¬ 
sand a year. This amount enabled him to carry out a long- 
dreamed-of plan,—to experiment in investing part of his income 
in other folks, to see what he could do towards making the world 
over again for the few that he could reach, hunting out for 
himself, in different parts of the country 
such as he would like to see benefited. 

The experiments proved to be of far 
greater interest than Elijah had dared to 
hope ; and his satisfaction in their outcome 
was a thing beautiful to behold. 

One of his experiences is here related: 

Elijah Curtis could not get the old man 
out of his mind ; and the more he thought 
about it, the stronger the impression grew 
that this was the man he was looking for. 

Nothing in the old fellow’s appearance in¬ 
dicated unusual distress; but since becoming 
a Good Samaritan, Curtis had acquired a 
subtle sympathy that often discovered un¬ 
seen trouble. 

“Met an old man on the street this morn¬ 
ing,” Curtis remarked that evening to John¬ 
ston with whom he was staying a few days, 

“gray hair, thin nose, and large, fadey gray 
eyes. He was carrying some nails, scraps 
of lumber, and a handsaw. Know who 
he is?” 

“Must have been old man Quiller.” John¬ 
ston smiled. “Guess he is at it again. Al¬ 
ways trying to make something.” 

“An inventor?” asked Curtis. 

“Thinks he is. Been pottering around all 
his life I guess, but never makes anything 
that works. Funny, isn’t it, how a fellow 
will keep on and on with a thing that never 

pays: Looks like he would learn some sense after awhile, 

doesn’t it? I guess he never will, though.” 

“Live in town ?” Curtis inquired with considerable interest. 

“No, about a half mile out. Has forty acres of land—a pretty 
good little farm if it was kept up ; but he never makes anything 
off of it. He wastes too much time trying to invent some fool 


He was carrying some nails, scraps of 
lumber and a handsaw 


thing. He and the youngest boy live there alone. His wife has 
been dead ten or twelve years. The older children are all mar¬ 
ried and moved away. They got so plumb disgusted with the old 
man they never come around any more.” 

Tne next day Curtis saw the Quiller boy in town and joined 
him at the corner where the street turned into the country road. 
The lad was slender, but active and alert. He had his father’s 
gray eyes, but his mouth and chin and hands were practical. He 
carried a small piece of bacon and a plow point. 

“You are Edison Quiller, aren’t you?” said Curtis turning into 
the load with him. 

“Yes, sir.” The boy’s tone was respectful. He was perhaps 
fifteen, but looked older than most boys of that age. 

“I understand your father is something of 
an inventor.” 

The boy looked up quickly, sudden interest 
in his face. 

“Yes,” he answered soberly, “Pa is a fine 
inventor. Are you a manufacturer?” 

“It is hard to say what I am.” Curtis 
smiled in a friendly way. “It is not always 
best to tell, is it?” 

“No, I guess not. A fellow wants to keep 
his business to himself; but I was in hopes 
you were a manufacturer. You see Pa 
hasn’t ever made much out of his inven¬ 
tions because the folks around here don’t 
understand them. They don’t know what 
they are worth. And he hasn’t ever had the 
money to take them off to the city and 
show them to manufacturers.” 

“Well, I want to see them anyway,” said 
Curtis. 

They went down the pleasant country 
road together. On one side the wheat was 
milky white with its first bloom; on the 
other, corn waist high tossed its dark rich 
blades in the brisk, west wind. Just ahead 
was a shabby little farm house of three 
rooms, unpainted, and with a leaky looxing. 
roof. 

“Isn’t that pretty good corn?” the boy 
asked proudly, waving toward the field on 
the left and stopping for a moment. 

“Fine,” replied Curtis. “As good as any I have seen this season.” 
“That’s mine,” said the boy. “I do the farming so Pa can 
have time on his inventions. He’s working now on the best one 
yet. When he sells it, we’ll be rich. I bet he gets five hundred 
dollars for it—maybe a thousand. Then we are going to fix 
up the house with five good rooms and buy some sheep and 
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sows and hogs. I love to farm, hut 
we haven’t things fixed for it yet.” 

The boy was right. They certainly 
were not fixed for it. The buildings 
were poor and in bad repair; the 

fences were crooked and unstrung; 
and the only stock in sight was a 
scrub cow, and an old bony pair of 
horses that grazed in the 
pasture. Evidently the 
boy was making the best 
of things: but it was also 
evident that want as well 
as rain sometimes got 
into the cabin. 

“I expect Pa’s in the 
shop,” said the boy pass¬ 
ing through the yard 
without offering to take 
the stranger into the 
house. He led the way 
with quick eagerness to 
an old building near the 
garden, fitted up as a 
workshop. 

The old man had a 
piece of timber in a 
wooden vise, dressing it 0ld man Q uiller was not at work 

with a drawing knife. 

He was so intent on his work he did not look up for a minute. 

Neither Curtis nor the boy spoke, but stood and watched him. 
Directly he ran his hand over the wood, laid down the drawing 
knife, and turned a friendly, inquiring face to the visitor. 

“Pa,” spoke the boy in a quiver of excitement, “this man 
wants to see your inventions. He came purposely to see them.” 

Quiller smiled deprecatingly, making no reply. 

“Can’t he?” the boy asked anx¬ 
iously. 

“We’ll see, my son, we’ll see,” 
said the old man. 

Curtis perceived it was not sus¬ 
picion that made him hesitate, but 
just reluctance, and, possibly, a feel¬ 
ing of futility. 

“Edi*—the old man turned to the 
boy—“you better go now and plow 
the potatoes.” 

Swift disappointment came into 
the boy’s face. He started to speak, 
but caught a warning shake of the 
father’s head; his lips trembled and 
he turned silently away toward the 
stable. But at the door he looked 
back, anxious, eager; and when he 
came out with the bridles and 
started toward the pasture for the 
horses, his face was turned toward 
the workshop. 

“Edi has a powerful lot of faith 
in my inventions.” said Quiller, both 
pride and apology in his tone, “but 
nobody else has.” He shook his 
head, and his face took the look of 
an old, old man, although he was 
scarcely sixty. “They may not in¬ 
terest you at all.” 

But nevertheless it was with an 
eager sort of hopefulness he un¬ 
locked two large boxes and began 
to set out on the long work table a 
great variety of pieces, devices, and 
models. 

The intended use of some of them 
was apparent, but the purpose of 
others was obscure. As he ex¬ 
plained them one at a time Curtis 
saw that he was really an inventive 
thinker. In several models both the 
theory and workmanship were good, but somehow he had never 
quite connected them with practical use. Few of the models 
had ever been completed, and those that had some way suggested 
obscure defects that on final test would make them valueless. 

But as he talked of how the ideas came to him, and how he 
worked them out, and how he had intended each to meet some 


human need, creative enthusiasm came back to his face and his 
pale gray eyes kindled with the reflex light of past hopes. Plainly 
life had written him down as one of that most pathetic class of 
failures—artists, writers, inventors, scholars, musicians—w’ho 
stand just between dreams and deeds, scarcely adapted to either; 
never dreaming the great dream that enshrines them among fiie 
poor but illustrious great, and never able to give their small 
dreams bodies so practical they will sell in the market place. 

When they had examined them all—and not one eould Curtis 
honestly say he believed would succeed—he asked : 

“And what is the last one you are working on?” 

Swiftly the inventor's face again became old and thin and gray. 
“I guess,” he said slowly, looking out through the door to where 
the boy was plowing the weedy field, “that it don't amount to 
much, either.” 

Silently, apathetically, he put the things back and locked the 
boxes. 

“What do you say the last invention is?” again asked Curtis. 

“It is a water wheel,” answered Quiller without interest, “i 
had about quit—they always told me 1 would never make any¬ 
thing out of any of them—but somehow Edi. ever since he was a 
little shaver, has believed in them. And when he got big enough 
to plow’ he begged me to let him tend the crop and me work on 
the inventions.” 

“T am interested in water wheels.” said Curtis, “and I would 
like to see it.” Before he had sold his possessions at Buckeye 
Bridge, he owned a large water mill, and knew a great deal 
about water-power. 

Quiller showed him the plan, which was about half worked out. 
Curtis saw 7 it would work, but would be worthless commercially, 
for there were several wheels as good or better, and much simpler. 

“I would like to see it again when it is finished,” said Curtis. 

“All right. And with a momentary flash of renewed hope 
the old inventor took up his tools and started to work. 

Curtis returned to town. During the next w r cek he saw nothing 
of Quiller. But two or three times the boy came to town, always 
in a hurry, with his face filled with 
that vast, secret hope w’hich trem¬ 
blingly explores the utmost reaches 
of expectation. 

Curtis waited patiently for a sum¬ 
mons to see the completed wheel. 
But several days passed and none 
came—even the visits of the boy to 
town for nails and screws and 
scraps had ceased. 

Friday afternoon he walked out 
the road toward the Quiller place. 
He saw the boy’s team standing by 
the fence at the edge of the corn¬ 
field, and went across the meadow’. 

Edison was leaning between the 
plow handles, evidently in deep 
thought. His back was turned and 
he did not see Curtis approach. 
Directly the boy reached to the 
ground with a quick, sharp motion, 
picked up two hard clods, and threw 
them with great violence at a large 
clod a few feet away. Then he 
jumped at the clod and kicked it 
with all his might and began to 
stamp it. 

“Hello,” said Curtis over the 
fence. 

The boy, still white and shaking 
with anger, wheeled quickly, and 
seeing who it was, turned very red. 

“Do you know what I am going 
to do when I get grown?” he asked 
by way of explanation. 

“No?” Curtis smiled for him to 
go on. 

“I am going to beat Jim Laney 
until his head is as big as a bee 
gum.” There was vindictive de¬ 
termination in his tone. 

“What has he been doing?” 

“He came over Saturday night—and—and told Pa his water 
wheel isn’t of any account.” He paused, struggling to keep his 
voice and lips steady. “And Pa has got discouraged and quit. 
He’s—he’s had so many of them pecking at him most all his 
life”—the tears were coming now—“he can’t stand it any more, 
and he’s plumb out of heart.” 
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Curtis waited sympathetically until the boy had mastered him¬ 
self again. 

“Well, Laney simply doesn’t know anything about water 
wheels,” he said. “You can not expect a fellow like that to be 
encouraging. He does not understand it.” 

“No, of course he don’t,” said the boy fiercely again. “He 
wouldn’t know beans if his head was in the sack. Of course Pa 
hasn’t ever sold any of them”—defensively—“but that don’t 
make any difference; they are good inventions anyway.” 

“I am going down to see how he is getting along with it,” 
said Curtis. 

He did not find the old man at the house, and went on to the 
shop. Quiller was there, but was not at work. He was sitting 
on the work bench, bent over with his elbows on his knees. 

He turned an apathetic face to Curtis and nodded in a de¬ 
jected way. 

“How is the water wheel?” the visitor asked cheerfully. 

Tne old man shook his head slowly and said in a lifeless tone, 
“No good—like all the rest.” 

Curtis went to the model and began to examine it. It was 
practically finished; a few' hours’ work and it would be com¬ 
plete—and worthless. 

*‘They were right”—the old man spoke as though to himself— 
“when they said I’d never do it. I never have, and I never will. 

“I wouldn’t mind so much if it wasn’t for Edi.” The old 
man’s face was deep lined, and in his faded gray eyes was the 
tragedy of conscious failure. “If I could only have made one— 
just one that would sell—for Edi’s always believed—” His voice 
quavered and broke, and dropped into silence. 

Curtis gave the model a turn as though he had been studying 
it all the time. 

“Well, Mr. Quiller,” he said in a business-like tone, “your 
wheel will work.” 

“You think so?” The old man looked around with a faint 
flicker of hope. 

“Yes, and sell,” replied Curtis. “I have been interested in 
water-mills for some years. If you want to sell this, I will take 
it now—just as it stands.” 
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“You mean you will buy it?” Quiller jumped down and came 
close with wide, incredulous eyes. 

“Yes, answered Curtis evenly, “I will give you two thousand 
dollars for it, if you will take it.” 

The old man turned away and started toward the door. The 
boy was coming across the garden to the shop. Quiller whirled 
quickly. “Don’t tell him—not now—if anything should happen— 
if you should change your mind—” 

“Very well,” said Curtis. 

The boy came to the door, and seeing his father's agitation 
guessed the worst, made some excuse for coming, and went back 
to the field. 

Curtis returned to town and within an hour was back with the 
money. 

The old man was walking the shop, his face burning with the 
fever of excitement and uncertainty. 

“Have you changed your mind?” he asked tremulously a# 
Curtis entered. 

**No.” He counted out two thousand dollars in bills, and 
took up the model. 

The old man with shaking fingers put the bills together, tied 
them with a string and put them in his pocket, and started 
toward the field. 

But the boy had seen Curtis return, and, able to wait no 
longer, was coming toward the shop. The two met at the edge 
of the pasture; and Curtis just outside the gate paused to watch. 

The father was speaking rapidly, excitedly. The boy shifted 
from foot to foot, and then suddenly emitting a terrific yell, 
turned three handsprings. 

When he stood up again, fairly vibrating with joy, the father 
took the package of bills and pressed them into his hands. 

The boy held them a moment, looking swiftly from the money 
to his father, then with a spring his arms went around the old 
man's neck. 

Curtis turned into the road, and looking down at his worthless 
wheel through misty eyes, knew it was the best bargain he had 
ever bought. 



The May-Day Festival Bv Virii,nia Wlnlc,s 


O NE notes the passing of the old May Day festivities with 
regret; for, whereas it, no doubt, originated with the 
heathen celebration of a day upon which a maiden was 
crowned to represent the goddess Flora, and worshiped by the 
Romans, yet farther down the centuries it lost its former sig¬ 
nificance and became a day full of innocent delight and beauty 
to those who engaged in its festivities. 

In many places in the old country May Day is still observed 
but rarely in this country, where a May-pole is almost unknown. 

There were many interesting rites connected with the day in 
olden times and some of these are still observed. On the first 
day of May, before sunrise, it was customary for all the young 
people to band together and with merry song and laughter bathe 
their faces in the dew, in order to produce and preserve beauty, 
and to gather flowers and branches wherewith to decorate the 
homes, shops and also the May-pole. 

Sometimes,, however, only the May-pole was decorated in the 
morning, while the adornment of the homes was left until their 
return from their pleasuring, at which time they came laden with 
flowers and branches, singing this old May Day carol : 

We have been rambling all this night. 

And almost all this day; 

And now returned back again 

We have brought you a branch of May. 

A branch of May we have brought you, 

And at your door it stands; 

It’s but a sprout, but it’s well-budded out 
By the work of our dear Lord’s hands. 

On some occasions, even the king and queen went Maying. 
Chaucer, in his Court of Love, speaks of it in this wise: 

“Forth goeth all the court, both most and least 
To fetch the flowers fresh.” 

Herrick says: 

“Come, my Corinna, come and coming mark 
How each field turns a street, and each street a park. 

Made green and trimmed with trees; see how Devotion 
gives each house a bough 
Or brings each porch, each door a flower.” 


To preside at the festival of the day, a May Queen was selected 
and crowned with a beautiful wreath of flowers. Of course they 
chose the prettiest girl, and besides crowning her, she was pro¬ 
fusely decorated with flowers. In some parts of Germany, how¬ 
ever, they used to select the handsomest young man to preside, 
calling him the Count of May. But this custom never became 
popular. 

The Queen o’ May was placed in a bower or arbor near the 
May-pole, sitting in pretty state where she could watch all the 
fun and gayety. She was fairly covered with flowers, as was her 
throne. An old song gives a picture of it: 

As I have seene the Lady of the May 
Set in an arbour 

feuilt by the May-pole, where the jocund swaines 
Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe’s straines, 

When envious night commands them to be gone, 

Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 

And none returneth empty that hath spent 
His paynes to fill their rurall merriment. 

Tiresome it must have become, to sit there most of the day, 
but the lads and lassies all worshiped at the shrine of the 
Queen and this must have been very pleasing to the young heart 
which is always fond of admiration, and amply compensated for 
any “weariness of the flesh.” 

The May-pole next to the May Queen, naturally attracted the 
most attention and was the scene of great festivity. Around it 
gayly danced young men and maidens and little children, too; 
and what more natural than that they should break forth into 
song; for the ecstacy of spring was in their blood even as it was 
in the heart of Mother Nature, who so long had slept and now 
had awakened in all her glory and beauty, and with new power 
to work joy-producing miracles. 

In this country, the first day of May is liable to be too cold 
for a May festival and there is usually a dearth of flowers; but 
“old May Day,” which falls on the twelfth, one can count on 
with some certainty as being warm and pleasant; and it would 
be good for the youth of our land to establish on that or a later 
date in the month a day in which to celebrate, in some fitting 
way, the outbreak of beauty which is to be seen all over the 
land, and which brings joy and gladness into the lives of many 
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Roses and Shrubs 


The Kinds Best Adapted 
for Everybody’s Garden 


By Eben E. Rexford 


T will be seen, from the title I have given 
this article, that I draw a line between the 
Rose bush and the shrub. While a Rose 
is a shrub, in the strict sense of the term, it 
seldom attains to the size and dignity which 
characterizes most shrubs; therefore I do not 
classify it with them. 

The rose bush ought never to be given a place 
where a bush of good-sized dimensions would 
be most effective. That is one reason why I 
would give it a place at the rear of the home- 
lot. Another reason is that it is not very at¬ 
tractive when out of bloom. In other words, 
the bush is not ornamental enough, in itself, 
to warrant us in giving it a prominent loca¬ 
tion in the garden. There is still another 
reason why I would advise growing it by it¬ 
self, and that is this: To grow well, it must 
be given special care, and this can be done most effectively 
when you give it a place all its own in the garden. 

To grow the rose well,—and you cannot afford to aim at 
anything else in its cultivation,—you must give it a very rich 
soil. It will live on indefinitely in a soil of only moderate 
fertility, but the flowers it bears, under such conditions, will 
be inferior in size, quantity and color. 

In planting Roses, use at least one-third old, well-rotted 
manure from the cow-yard, if you can possibly get it, and 
apply this fertilizer in the same proportion, each season, work¬ 
ing it in well about the roots of the plants. Then each spring 
go over the bushes, cutting out all weak branches, and short¬ 
ening at least one-half the length of those that are left. 

No other plant in general cultivation requires such close 
pruning as the rose. The object of it is to secure a large 
number of vigorous young branches, on which blossoms will be 
borne. Bear in mind the fact that there must be new growth 
in older to have flowers, as the rose never blooms on its old 
wood. 

I am asked what kinds I would advise for general use, all 
things considered. I believe the Hybrid Perpetual class likely 
to give most satisfaction. It gives a profuse crop of blossoms 
in June and July, and blooms at intervals thereafter, throughout 
the season, if cut back somewhat sharply after each period of 
flowering, and kept well manured. You must keep the bushes 
growing in order to bring about this result. 

The term “perpetual” is misleading, for it gives the amateur 
reason to think he is going to have roses all the time, a'fter his 
plants become well established. There will be but one profuse 
crop of flowers,—and that the first one. Those that come after 
that will be few and far between as compared with the crop of 
the early season, but—there is nothing like a fine rose, and because 
we cannot h?^e as many of them as we would like, we prize 
the few we can have all the more. 

This class of roses is too tender to withstand the debilitating 
effects of a severe northern winter without protection. In late 
fall—say about the middle of November, or just before the 
ground is likely to freeze and remain frozen, the bushes should 
be laid flat upon the ground and covered with six or seven 
inches of dry earth. Over this make a covering of something 
that will shed rain. Oil cloth is good. So are boards, if laid 
shingle-fashion. Sheathing paper is good if given a coat of 
oil to make it water-proof. Perhaps the most available cover¬ 
ing is tarred roofing-paper. Fasten it securely at the corners 
to prevent its being blown away. 

The June-flowering class of roses is most in evidence, because 
of greater hardiness, and it includes some very lovely varieties, 
like the Mosses and the Provence, but nothing in the way of 
bloom can be expected from it after the crop of early summer. 
Therefore, I would advise the Hybrid Perpetuals. The flowers 
of this class are large, fine in form, exquisite in coloring, and 
many varieties are delightfully fragrant, and you have the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that yot have the best there is in the rose 
line when giving them a place in your garden. 



I do not think it necessary to give a list of 
varieties here. Consult the catalogues of the 
plant-dealers in making a selection, and you 
will find described there such kinds as appeal 
to the individual taste, so far as color is con¬ 
cerned, and color is what naturally you will 
consider the most. 

Now as to shrubs. Most of these are orna¬ 
mental whether in or ou of bloom, and are, 
therefore, appropriate to prominent positions 
in the yard and about the house. 

For planting near the house, I would advise 
those of somewhat low and spreading habit, 
like Spirea van Honetti, Dalphin Cnoreum, and 
Japan Quince. These, and others of similar 
habit, will effectively hide the foundation 
walls, and seldom grow to a height that will 
interfere with the outlook from the window. 

If they threaten to do so, a few clippings, during the growing 
season, will keep them where they belong. If hardy perennials, 
like Phlox Dicentra and Iris are planted between them, the 
effect will be delightful and a longer succession of flowers be 
secured than shrubs alone will furnish. 

I would urge the use of shrubs and plants about the house- 
walls, because they have the effect of seeming to put the house 
in unity with the ground upon which it stands, which is never 
the case when its foundation-walls are left bare. If I could 
have shrubs in but one place on the home lot, there is where I 
would have them. 

But I would not be satisfied without them along the sides of 
the lot, and at its rear. Planted in this manner they serve as 
• a frame for the home-picture, and make attractive the places 
that are too frequently neglected. Never make the mistake of 
setting your shrubs between the house and street or road. Leave 
that space unbroken for the lawn which every home ought to 
have. It may be a tiny one, but it will afford pleasure out of 
all proportion to its size. But if you scatter shrubs over it 
you break up its surface in such a manner that all sense of 
breadth and dignity/is destroyed. This is why I advise keep¬ 
ing shrubs to the sides or rear of the lot. 

One of our most desirable shrubs is the Lilac. It blossoms 
very early in the season, and with wonderful profusion. It is 
beautiful and sweet, sweet beyond description, and it is iron¬ 
clad as to hardiness. A good many object to it because of its 
tendency to sucker, but I have never had any trouble in pre¬ 
venting it from spreading. Run the lawn-mower close to the 
bush and remove the sprouts as they appear, or clip them off 
with a sharp hoe. 

There are many varieties of the Lilac, all worth growing 
but the best I consider to be the single and double purple sorts.’ 
the single and double whites, and the Persian variety. Most 
kinds grow to be of large size ; therefore I would advise plant¬ 
ing them well away from the street, unless it is desired to have 
them serve as a screen. 

The Flowering Currant is a favorite of mine, for several rea¬ 
sons: It is extremely hardy, it blooms early in the season and 
very profusely, and it is deliciously fragrant. Then in fall its 
foliage takes on such a rich coloring of gold and scarlet and 
maroon that the bush is far more brilliant than in spring, when 
covered with its yellow flowers. Because of its graceful habit 
it is an ideal shrub for locations near the street. 

Tne Weigelias and Spireas deserve a place in all gardens, 
because of their ease of culture, floriferousness, and adaptability, 
to all soils. There are so many varieties of each that the 
amateur gardener will find it difficult to decide between them, 
out they are all good. Let individual taste govern the selection. 

The Deutzia is another favorite cf mine. So is the Mock Orange, 
and the Berberry. The latter for its charming foliage, and its 
profusion of coral-red fruit, which is quite as attractive as flowers. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is a very popular plant be¬ 
cause of its ability to take care of itself, and its great quanti- 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 127 
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The Woman's Part By Henrietta Lee Coulling 


IVE me the letter, Paul. I want to read it 
for myself.” Mrs. Renton reached out an 
eager hand. “Oh, my dream has come 
true!” she chanted. “No more stupid old 
garrison for me ! ” 

He regarded her ponderingly. Great, 
earnest eyes, impulsive voice, vivid, sensi¬ 
tive face told of suppressed excitement. 

“I didn’t know you disliked it so much,” 
he said. 

“Oh, Paul!” she cried. “You don’t know. You just can’t 
understand how I feel about it here.” Her gaze travelled swiftly 
out across the golden-green parade ground where sky and ocean 
met in deep, untroubled blue. “You have your duties, your 
interests; but for me”—her voice broke—“I kept quiet as long 
as I believed there was no hope ; but it’s lonely down here, so 
desolate, so monotonous. The same thing over and over again, 
until—” 

“And yet you seemed to enjoy it once, Mary.” He bent a 
thoughtful gaze on her, wondering why she had changed. 

“It was different before I was 
married. I was only a guest at 
the post then. I didn’t have to 
understand the army. There 
wasn’t time to grow weary of 
these islands with their perennial 
greenness, perpetual flowers, their 
unblinking sunshine, their deadly 
dullness all the time.” She waved 
her hands across the landscape 
where palms and bamboos tossed 
ever-restless plumes. “I feel 
sometimes as if I should be will¬ 
ing to die for just one glimpse of 
town!” she cried with all the 
vehemence of youth. 

He studied her in his slow, 
thoughtful way; finally noting her 
well-poised head with its abundant 
crown of pale gold, the drifting 
color of her face that registered 
every emotion, and her soft lips, 
now drawn to a mutinous straight¬ 
ness. “You are making it very 
hard for me, dear,” he ventured. 

“ Hard ? I see no hardship in 
going to Manila to be aide-de- 
camp for a general, your own 
father, too. It’s what I’ve always 
longed for, and now—” she fin 
ished with a happy little gesture. 

“You don’t understand.” He 
paused, looked troubled, and went 
on. “It’s very hard to tell you 
I can not go.” 

She paled. “Not go? Why?” 

“I started out to be a soldier.” 

He stopped and patted her arm 
with a strong, long-fingered hand. 

“I’ve given my life in preparation for it. It’s a pretty big thing 
to me, you see. It means so much.” 

“How absurd you are, Paul!” Mary Renton looked into 
her husband’s serious face. “I didn’t ask you to leave the army. 
I should not think of doing that, much as I hate it!” she 
added, with sudden passion. “ But—but I never heard of an 
officer who wouldn’t take a detail.” She took her seat on the 
arm of her husband’s chair, put an arm about his neck, and 
gazed earnestly into his eyes. “You’ll go to please me,” she 
wheedled. 

He did not reply, and she went on. “Isn’t it enough that—■ 
Don’t you want to make me happy?” 

He patted her cheek. “Of course I do, but—well, fighting 
is what I need. Not necessarily in the field just now, though 
from the looks of things in Leyte, that may come sooner than 
we think, but a preparation for fighting, or—or whatever life 
may bring.” 

“Ic’s the old cry of ‘wolf’,” she insisted. There isn’t going 
to be any trouble. Then why stay where there’s no reward?” 

“There is reward!” His voice rang. He gazed across at the 
Stars and Stripes soaring from the flag-staff. “Can’t you see? 


I want the joy of overcoming, the growth that comes with striv* 
mg!” He gazed at her eagerly, the color mounting beneath 
his sunburnt skin. “I want to be a soldier. It’s in the blood,; 
I suppose.” 

Her arm fell limp from his neck She regarded him strangely, 
joy wiped from her face. All thought of her seemed swept 

away in his swift enthusiasm. The spirit of fighting ancestors 
shone in his eyes. 

Pausing to steady her voice, she coldly said, “You would 

sacrifice me to your ambition.” 

He met the words with a gesture of denial. “If I were un¬ 
true to my duty, to—oh, you must see, I couldn’t be true to 
you!” He took her hands in his. “You want me to be true?” 

She did not respond to the appeal in his voice, nor return 

the pressure of his hands. “I can only see that, that”—her 
lips quivered—“that your work is dearer than my happiness.” 

There was a mingling of sympathy and amusement in his 
face, quickly softening to the impulse of protection. He put 
his arm about her, and said with imperious tenderness, “Strug¬ 
gle before reward. That is the law of life. You’ve got the 
spirit in you, Mary,” he went on, a note of appeal beat¬ 
ing through his earnestness. “You’ll stand by me, 
won’t you? No matter how hard it is? Don’t Ipok so, 
dear, please don’t.” He drew her closer and kissed her 
on her hair, her brow, her lips, murmuring little words 
of love between his kisses. 

Her eyes were enigmatical, and he went on. “It 
isn’t his own good, his own life even that ought to 
concern a soldier. Service, that 
is the word,” he excitedly cried. 
“Service, for our country, for our 
men. It’s for our flag, and for 
our boys, our good, brave boys! 
Oh, if you had seen them, as I 
have ! ”—his eyes were aflame— 
“running into shot and shell, or 
worse, blind jungle and bolos—!” 

She gazed into his face, il¬ 
lumined as a knight’s beneath his 
accolade, and caught an instant’s 
transfiguring vision of a height 
to which she could . not follow. 
The fervor of his words had left 
her cold. 

“You’ll never understand,” she 
said, with a hard, little laugh. 
“It isn’t the sacrifice that I mind, 
but the fact that you are willing 
to have me make it.” 

He watched her moving list¬ 
lessly about their quarters; ob¬ 
served her piteous, almost heroic 
effort to meet him with the same 
old gaiety when he came in from 
drill. He looked greatly dis¬ 
turbed when she left him after 
dinner, and went out alone. 

Long he thought, and at last 
with a look of determination on 
his face, he sat down at his desk and wrote and addressed a 
letter. Then he leaned back in his chair, fingering the envelope, 
his brows drawn together. Finally, with the letter in his hand, 
he went out to find his wife. 

She was sitting beneath the fire-tree in front of their quarters, 
her head resting dejectedly on her hand. As he went towards 
her, he saw her furtively wipe her eyes. 

“I’ve changed my mind,” he said. “I’ve written father that 
I’ll accept his offer.” 

A sudden rose flooded her cheeks. “Oh, you dear! You 
dear!” she cried, her happy laughter bubbling forth. Then, 
catching sight of his face, “Do you mind so very much?” 

“It’s all right, if you’re happy,” he returned. 

But she felt guilty, in spite of his assurance. When he 
presently seemed absorbed in a bcok, she slipped away and hid 
behind a clump of bamboos on the edge of the parade ground, 
and looking out into the blue jewel of the ocean, she tried to 
think out her problem. 

Her thoughts turned inward, the pageant of sunset passed 
unnoticed before her. Shadows deepened. Tropical darkness 
fell with velvety softness; and then the sound of excited voices 
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pierced her revery. Two women had met on the sidewalk close 
to her leafy screen. 

“Oh, Mrs. Palatin !”—it was Mrs. Exton's voice—“have you 
hea^d the news? The Colonel has a cable. There’s an out¬ 
break in Leyte ! First battalion is ordered to the field. John is 
chanping like a war-horse because he isn’t in it.” 

Fear—the lion sleeping in every army woman’s consciousness— 
sprang up and gripped Mary Renton’s heart, then slept again. 
Paul was saved. His letter accepting the detail was already 
posted. Into the sudden joy of this thought Mrs. Palatin’s keen 
little voice struck like a poisoned dagger. 

“I have another piece of news.” She paused impressively, 
then added, “Paul Renton has accepted 
a detail.” 

“I don’t believe it!” exclaimed the other 
woman. 

“He told Major Palatin himself.” Mary 
Renton knew as well as though she were 
looking at her, that Mrs. Palatin was smil¬ 
ing—smiling in her meaning, leisurely way. 

“That’s what he gets for marrying out of 
the army!” excitedly cried Mrs. Exton. 

Sudden shame sent the hot blood pound¬ 
ing from Mary’s heart to flood her face. 

She leaned forward eagerly listening for 
every word. 

“It’s that silly little wife of his,” indig¬ 
nantly went on Mrs. Exton. “She will 
ruin his career. She never thinks of any¬ 
thing but herself.” 

Mrs. Palatin’s satirical little laugh rang 
out. “Why are women so uncharitable to 
women?” she inquired. “Doesn’t it occur 
to you”—the young wife’s anguished ears 
caught every syllable of the lowered voice 
—“Paul Renton’s young, you know. Is 
he—? Mightn’t there be some connection 
with the trouble in Leyte and his sudden 
decision ?” 

“Oh, how could you!” came the shocked 
voice of the other woman. “Of course he 
took the detail before he knew.” 

“Perhaps so,”—Mary was sure that Mrs. 

Palatin was smiling again—“but he’ll have 
a hard time making any one believe it.” 

The women passed out of hearing. 

Mary sat as though frozen—thinking. Through the numbing 
agony of the moment, one thought stood out clear—Paul must 
go ! They had called him a coward—her husband. Well, she 
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It’s all right, dearest, 


must stand by him now, must prove that they were wrong. 

Silence in the land. From across the rice fields, now shrouded 
in silver mist, came the rhythmic murmur of the frogs,—a 
monotonous dirge. 

She could see Paul’s face, illumined. Triviality swept away 
in a surging sea of sorrow, she understood. Loyalty and an 
ideal, service, the common good, even at the sacrifice of one’s 
heart’s blood! 

She got to her feet, and went towards their quarters. Within 
her was a strange calm, as though moving in a dream. 

Lights, flashing from every window in the barracks, told of 
activity there. Paul was not in the house, and she sat down 
on the veranda to wait for him. 

How peaceful the night! How bright the South 
ern Cross! With what silver Sweetness the long- 
drawn tattoo floated across the water! Something 
of the bigness, the serenity of the night crept into 
Mary’s heart. Then she heard her husband’s foot 
steps, and he came bounding up the stairs. 

“My company’s ordered to the field!” he cried, 
his voice athrill with the promise of combat. 

The lights from the open door fell across Mary’s 
tense, white face: and he stood still, deep tender¬ 
ness for her showing in his eyes. 

“Can you forgive me?” he asked. “I’ve cabled 
father, and I’m going to Leyte." 

“Oh, Paul!” she cried, moving towards him with 
unsteady steps, “I am so glad! Do you suppose 
I’d let you go to Manila now? I would despise 
you if you didn’t want to be in the fight!” 

He groped for and treasured her hands. “I 
knew you would do your part.” 

They stood, not daring to look into each other's 
faces. At last, battling down her fears, the young 
wife asked : 

“When do you go?” 

“We sail at midnight. 

“So soon?” she gasped. Then with quick self- 
II control and wiping her eyes, “It’s all right, dearest. 

I want you to go—you understand?” She 
achieved a little trembling laugh. It’s a 
big thing to be a soldier, isn’t it, Paul?” 

He gathered her to him in the darkness. 
He could not speak. She clung to him. 
“Beloved! Beloved!” 

“Mary! Mary!” he half-sobbed. 

Presently he grew calmer. His hand felt for her face; and in 
that close embrace were all life’s rapture and life’s 
“My brave little wife!” he whispered. 


I want you to go * 


pain. 



nTHEY’LL come again tc the appie-tree- 
Robin and all the rest— 

When the orchard branches are fair to see, 
In the snow of the blossom drest; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


The Building of the 


Nest 


By 

Margaret E. Sangster 



Weaving it well, so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care; 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fair, 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah! mother-bird, you II have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast: 
And shadows may darken the dancing rays 
When the wee ones leave the nest; 

But they II find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest. 


So come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow; 

I hrough the April shimmer of sun and rain, 
Go flying to and fro; 

And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 
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Miss Anna J. Allebach, president of the New York Uni¬ 
versity Philosophical Society was recently ordained a minister 
of the Mennonite Church. This is the first time the Mennonites 
have ordained a woman in this country, although Holland has 
two women ministers. 

+ 

Dr. M. Haberlandt, professor at Gratz, Austria, claims to 
have made the wonderful discovery that trees and plants have 
eyes. Experiments have been made in England which seem to 
confirm this. It has been found that the surface of the leaves 
of plants is covered with “eyes” or moisture filled convex lenses, 
that act exactly in the same way as the lens of the human eye. 
Pictures of the surrounding objects are perfectly reflected in 
miniature and can be observed through a microscope and photo¬ 
graphed. 

But do the plants and trees really see us? Prof. Hugo de 
Vries, the famous Dutch botanist, says that they do not, as they 
have no nervous system to convey the reflected pictures to a 
primitive brain. 

“Plants,” he says, “cannot really see, and these eyes may be 
compared to the camera obscura. The eyes are, in my opinion, 
solely used for gathering and storing the light and heat, for you 
will observe that under the lenses are placed the cells that re¬ 
quire much light.” 

+ 

A Plan has been laid before the executive board for building 
up an effective supervision of the Boy Scouts of America. The 
plan is to divide the country into five division districts, each 
division to be in charge of an officer who would be known as 
division scout master. He should have a staff, and each member 
of his staff should have his title preceded by the word “division.” 
For instance, if he needed an executive in the form of a secretary, 
he would be known as Division Scout Executive. 

The discussion in the national council at Washington recently 
indicated that the general sentiment is to remove all military 
ideas from the boy scout movement in this country. The execu¬ 
tive board now has before it the proposition of cutting from 
the manual all military phrases, eliminating military badges and 
official titles that suggest war. The Boy Scouts of America is 
essentially a peace movement, and, while the boys receive certain 
military drill, the purpose is for physical development and mental 
discipline rather than with the aim of preparing the boys for 
war or instilling military ideas in their heads. 

+ 

Bertha Engleburg Johnson, -a hermit of the Rockies in 
Colorado, is said to be the most expert woman shot in America. 
Some British hunters say they saw her when aiming at a stag, 
and the way she struck a vital spot with one shot gained their 
admiration. Miss Johnson has lived alone in the heart of the 
Rockies for almost forty years. She went there in her youth, 
after a love affair, her friends say, and with her own hands felled 
trees and built her shack. She has lived by fishing and hunting 
and formerly made two visits a year to Denver to buy provisions. 
Now a merchant in Denver does this for her and sends the 
goods. She now is past sixty-five, but still a mighty hunter. 
She is a native of Iceland, but nothing is known of her story. 
She never has received or sent a letter in all these years, and 
while hospitable, does not encourage visiting. 

+ 

Prominent Washington women have organized a Club to in¬ 
vestigate the servant problem. The Club has decided that much 
of the trouble between employer and servant is due to mis¬ 
understanding of household management. As a remedy, the 
club women are advocating the education of domestic workers 
in the proper care of the home. The result, it is argued, will 
be a common standpoint from which mistress and maid may 
view household affairs, and household tasks will be done by ex¬ 
perts, whose opinions will be treated with the tolerance and 
fespect commanded by skilled workers in other lines. 


Through all time there have been people old-fashioned 
enough to believe that whole wheat flour, stone-ground, is far 
and above better than the kind of flour in general use today; 
and now others are coming to believe that there may be some¬ 
thing to this old-fashioned notion. 

The Bread and Food Reform league exists mainly to convince 
the public that whole meal bread is much more nourishing than 
the white and its propaganda is receiving a somewhat discon¬ 
certing impetus from the reigning agitation. The league cannot 
reply to all the letters it receives asking questions as to what 
“stone ground” really means and how the thing can be had. 

Doctors are coming to the front with striking instances of 
cures effected by permitting the bran to remain in the flour. Dr. 
L. Fox of the Bermondsey Medical mission finds that bran is a 
sovereign remedy for indigestion and another physician says that 
whole meal is excellent for persons threatened with consumption, 
as it puts phosphoric acid and iron into the blood tissues—things 
in which consumptives are proverbially deficient. He also says 
that it is a splendid safeguard against influenza. 

+ 

One feels like asking “What next?” along the line of improve¬ 
ment and educational facilities. 

This time it is instruction in the business of milling that is 
suggested as a new feature in the Pennsylvania State College, 
and it looks as though the measure would go through. 

The Pennsylvania Millers’ Association has come to the legis¬ 
lature with a proposition to co-operate with the state in estab¬ 
lishing a model mill in connection with the college, to be used 
for teaching modern milling, for experiments and for testing 
grain and grain products. 

The millers’ association does not ask, for everything from the 
state, but makes an offer that is considered pretty liberal. It 
agrees, if the state will erect a $30,000 mill building, to equip 
it fully, with the aid of machinery makers, free of public cost. 
The installation of a complete set of the most modern mill ma¬ 
chinery is planned, and, in fact, it is designed to provide the 
college with the model grain mill of the country. The college 
would maintain it. 

+ 

Think of a woman farming two thousand acres, and pro¬ 
ducing more grain to the acre than any of her neighbors! 
This is what is being done in Canada by Miss Helen liillman 
who formerly was a stenographic reporter in St. Paul, Minn., and 
her salary was no better than that received by thousands of girls 
who are doing the same work. She became interested in farm¬ 
ing, and by careful “saving and scrimping” finally made the last 
payment on a small, deserted farm in Wisconsin. She gave up 
her stenographic work and started in to make her farm pay. She 
succeeded so well that within three years she was able to buy a 
larger farm in Canada. The place was forty-five miles from a 
railroad, and there was little or no market for farm products, but 
Miss Hillman had chosen the farm with her eyes open and felt 
certain the market and the railroads would come. 

She waited, took advantage of all her small opportunities, and 
for a time “lived from hand to mouth,” her largest asset being 
optimism. The railroads and the markets came with the growth 
of the country, and her farm to-day covers two thousand acres, 
and Miss Hillman is one of the largest grain growers of her 
region. “Any American girl with American pluck can do the 
same thing,” she said recently when asked to tell the secret of 
her success. 

Paper milk bottles, stiffened and made air and milk tight witn 
refined paraffin are being tried out by some of the milk companies 
in New York City. It is claimed that nothing is cleaner or freer 
from germs than pure paraffin; and another good thing about 
these bottles is that they cannot be used Out once. It is doubtful, 
though, if they will come into general use on account of the 
difficulty of securing suitable caps or covers for them 
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Captain Kidd, Our Imperial Neighbor 

By Amelia Wofford 



O long had the old house been vacant, and for 
so long had we defended it against small boys, 
who, without our intervention would have made 
targets of its windows and destroyed the few 
fine lingerers of the once cherished rose-garden; 
and for so long had we enjoyed the hospitality 
of its spacious veranda—it was our custom to 
take our sewing and books there on fine after¬ 
noons, instead of occupying the small, shelf-like 
projection that did duty as porch to our own bird-cage domicile— 
we had come to look upon it as our own property. And it was 
with somewhat of indignation, mingled with surprise and curi¬ 
osity, that, one morning in early September, we saw its quiet 
precincts invaded by a squad of colored folk, armed with buckets, 
mops, ciot'ns, rakes, and scythes. 

“Everything comes to an end some day,” Anne said philo¬ 
sophically. “Let us hope that our new neighbors will be in har¬ 
mony with the old house, quiet, dignified, aristocratic folks. I 
have the feeling that they will be ! ” with happy certainty. Anne 
was like father,—the most optimistic and confident of souls, 
always seeing the bright side of everything, and investing every¬ 
thing and everybody with her own ami¬ 
able, altruistic qualities. 

From the loquacious, good-natured 
creature in slatternly petticoats, who 
came over shortly to “borry a tub of 
cistern water,” we learned that the house 
had been bought by a family from New 
O.rleans, “fine, rich folks. Captain— 

Captain—Pshaw! I’ve clean forgot the 
name. But they’s cornin’ Monday sho’, 
and then you can find out for your¬ 
selves,” she assured us, with a broad 
grin. 

New Orleans! The city of Creoles, of 
romance, of old French houses, historic 
memories, fountains and magnolias! We 
were a-tiptoe with delightful anticipa¬ 
tions. 

“I knew it!” Anne exclaimed, her 
blue eyes shining. “O, I can hardly 
wait for them to come! It will be a 
perfect joy to see the old house alive 
once more. Just like the resurrection of 
a dear, dead old friend.” 

Anne’s delicate health forbade her 
sharing the household duties that our 
small income enforced upon Kate and 
me. So, on Monday morning while Kate 
and -1 bent to the wash-tubs in the 
kitchen, she took her sewing to the bay 
window that overlooked next door, where 
behind discreetly arranged curtains she 
maintained a genteel watch. About ten 
o’clock her subdued, “Quick! Come! 

Come!” brought us on a rush from the 
kitchen, to see a tall, dark man, with 
black mustache and imperial, go up the 
front walk. 

“Our Creole!” I exclaimed. “He looks 
the part as perfectly as if made up for it.” 

“Decidedly distingue!” dear Anne 
breathed, satisfied. “He is just the one 

I I should have selected for the old house 
had the choice been mine. What is the use of fussing and fum¬ 
ing and expecting evil when everything always turns out so 
beautifully?’ returning to her dreaming and exquisite needlework. 

Of course they will have a perfect retinue of impudent 
servants to spy on us and look down on us for poor white 
folks. Kate pouted. “Anne,” fixing Anne’s placid face with a 
questioning, puzzled look, “I don’t see how you can be so certain 
and so satisfied with everything. O dear! I for one wish that 
the old house had remained empty or been burned down. Humility 
is all right in the abstract and in Sunday-school books, but it is 
not one bit to my taste in everyday life.” 

I should say that Kate was the youngest of our shabby-genteel 
trio; a daughter of the gods, divinely tall and slender,” 



with golden hair, snowy skin, and great, glorious, hazel eyes. 

“Wait! Wait!” Anne counseled softly. “Don’t jump at con¬ 
clusions ; it’s undignified and dangerous. I for one am prepared 
to fall in love with the family in toto ; the Captain has my heart 
now. It will be a perfect delight to see silks, satins, and beau¬ 
tiful jewels. And to think of seeing white, filmy dresses among 
the dark shrubbery, and the coming and going of deft-handed, 
swift-footed servants, with trays of refreshments! And Kate,” 
glancing up at that white and gold vision of loveliness regarding 
her with amused, quizzical eyes, “you don’t need fine clothes. 
Your face is your fortune, mavourneen.” 

Dismal thoughts did not linger long under Kate’s bright 
thatch. A flash of humor dispelled them quickly. 

“I hope thou speakest true, gentle lunatic,” she smiled. “Never¬ 
theless, good clothes are not to be despised. In them, I feel 
myself glowing, radiant, scintillating wit and wisdom, a Madame 
Recamier and De Stael in one. But shabby, I stand stupid, dull, 
spiritless. To the kitchen!” walking thither like a queen to her 
throne. 

We awaited the exit of “Our Imperial Neighbor,” as Kate 
dubbed him because of his chin decoration, but he stayed closely 
indoors all the afternoon, presumably 
directing the arrangement of the furni¬ 
ture that had followed him in great 
wagon loads, and then “inconsiderately 
left by a side gate, invisible to oui 
view,” as Kate pouted. 

The next day two carriages swept up 
to the house. From the first Our Impe¬ 
rial Neighbor stepped; and after him 
tumbled five lovely children, followed by 
a dignified, white-capped and aproned 
black maid. From the second he gal¬ 
lantly lifted a tall, fair, slender lady, 
who, too, was accompanied by five chil¬ 
dren as lovely and well dressed as the 
first quintet, and a black maid. 

“The wife!” I exclaimed, won from 
discontent by the lady’s charm. “How 
sweet and pretty she looks! Not a bit 
proud-looking!” hopefully. “And what 
beautiful children!” 

“Little loves!” Anne murmured, her 
blue eyes soft and brooding. “I shall 
have a dear time watching them at their 
Play.” 

“Little imps!” was Kate’s energetic 
dictum. “Children in pictures and in 
distant homes are tolerable. But ten 
next door! We can make up our minds' 
to a perfect gamut of annoyances: Old 
Hodge stoned, our pigeons ditto, and oui 
fruit trees raided.” 

We were never quite certain how much 
was mischief and truth in Kate’s ener¬ 
getic speeches. Without her good sense 
and good heart, she would have been 
spoiled beyond redemption by the license 
allowed her and the admiration lavished 
upon her in and outside the prejudiced 
family circle. 

“I wonder what their name is?” said 
Anne. “It would be so much more 
neighborly to think of them by their true 
names. The children, I fancy, have Frenchy, romantic names: 
Celeste, Rene, Angelique. That tall, dark boy I shall call Raoul 
until I know better.” 

“ ‘Kidd, Captain Kidd is my name.* ” Kate chanted mischiev¬ 
ously, swaying her lithe body in rhythm with her measure. “Go 
on with your sweet dreams, Anne; but as for me I don’t envy 
Mrs. Kidd the care of all those children, even if she has plenty 
of maids.” 

The Captain and his wife, as we decided their relation, went 
leisurely up the walk, arm-in-arm, apparently discussing the 
grounds and the outer aspect of the house; while the children, 
whose ages and complexions ranged from three to fifteen and 
from cherubic blonde to Spanish olive, ran pell mell within, bent 


We had come 
to look upon 
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on immediate inspection of their new abode, for at every window 
within our sight, from basement to attic, a cluster of fair and 
dark heads appeared, hovered over by the anxious faces of the 
nurses, who followed them from room to room. 

And as for calling as Anne immediately proposed, as the most 
natural thing in the world, to her unworldly mind, Kate and I 
simply stared dumb. “Wouldn’t we be an audacious set of 
scarecrows intruding our patches and darns upon all that splendor 
of brocade, rich furniture 
and rare rugs and pic¬ 
tures?” Kate laughed af¬ 
terwards, until the bright 
tears ran down hei cheeks. 

“O, Anne! Anne!” 

But ungraciously a s 
Kate and I were deter¬ 
mined, very differently 
disposed was Our Impe¬ 
rial Neighbor. 

The next Sunday as 
father in his worn black, 
an admirably genteel fig¬ 
ure, nevertheless, emerged 
from our front gate for 
his walk before going to 
church, Our Imperial 
Neighbor, on his veran¬ 
da steps, sauntered lei¬ 
surely to his gate, on 
neighborly greetings bent. 

“Good-morning, sir, 
good-morning,” he cor¬ 
dially answered father’s 
salutation. “Fine morn¬ 
ing we are enjoying.” 

Father’s deliberate, low- 
toned reply was inaudible 
to the straining ears in the 
garden, but the Captain’s 
soft, low, mellow voice had the carrying quality, and his answer 
came distinct, so that each one heard him. 

“We shall be happy, very happy, indeed, to have you and your 
daughters call. Good-morning, sir, good-morning. Glad to hav 
had the pleasure of meeting you.” 

“Father has said we will call!” Kate whispered in her Lad* 
Macbeth tones, turning wide, staring, horrified eyes upon me 
and Anne alternately, the gay marigolds she held slowly dropping 
from limp fingers. “When you go a-calling, Anne, you and 
father,” laughter bubbling, “I should advise the back gate and 
a very dark evening as more becoming and kindly to patched 
clothes and dyes. I for one shall bide at home if I have to 
drink hot water and mustard to make me ill.” 

“Our new neighbor seems disposed to friendliness,” father 
announced that day at dinner, beaming affectionately and absently 
around the table. “I promised that we would call. King is his 
name; Captain his title. And aside from his dark coloring, 
which I believe has always been the novelist’s and dramatist’s 
type for the villain, I did not see anything piratical in his appear¬ 
ance. It was Kate—wasn’t it—who dubbed him Kidd—Captain 
Kidd?” fixing his mild, gray eyes upon that greatly disturbed 
damsel. Not for a complete new wardrobe, would she have 
father know her slangy meaning, she said afterwards. 

“Yes, father, it was Kate. But her meaning I am sure could 
never be made clear to your classic mind. Kate, too, is decidedly 
oracular. And like all oracles her words are capable of two 
interpretations,” Anne explained to Kate’s relief. 

Before two weeks had passed we learned from the village 
“They say,” correct for once, that the tall, fair lady who pre¬ 
sided so gracefully over the Captain’s home, was not his wife 
but his sister, and a widow; that three of the ten children were 
hers, which left to the Captain the still not insignificant number 
of seven ; that *he Captain was in the third year of his widow¬ 
hood ; and that both were wealthy and related to old historic 
families of the South. And before two more weeks had rolled 
by we had become acquainted with the Captain and his sister. 
We encountered them one evening while out walking with father; 
calling afterwards informally, for formality would have been 
absurd with this perfectly comfortable, natural pair. And with 
this we found out for ourselves that a more genial, gentlemanly, 
thoroughly likeable man than the Captain, it had never before 
been our good fortune to meet. Liberally educated and widely 
read he proved, to father’s quiet joy. And as for the sister, we 
were her adoring slaves, forever singing her praises. Further¬ 
more, in this revelation of wonders and delights, better children 



Somehow Kate and the Captain would 
always pair off 


never existed. Our handsome, lazy old Hodge sunned himself 
in the Captain’s yard as safely as on our side of the hedge ; our 
pigeons enjoyed the same immunity from persecution, for all 
those ten happy, healthy, rollicking youngsters next door; and 
never a small foot stepped beyond its legal boundaries without 
insistent cordial invitation, and mamma’s or auntie’s permission, 
though the old hedge offered tempting loopholes, and the gate 
which the Captain, “for form’s sake,” as he said, had had in¬ 
serted in the gap between yards, and which had been our way of 
trespass in the past, swung on easy hinges, both ways. 

The hanging of the gate was the occasion of a very pretty 
little ceremony. The Captain called us forth to see with what 
ease its hinges moved; and then requested that Miss Katie dedi¬ 
cate it to hospitality and friendship by opening it and passing 
through, while repeating the words, which Mistress Katie did, 
without any foolish or awkward protests or giggles; with charm¬ 
ing maiden grace and modesty, her fair face a soft pink from 
cleft chin to golden crown at being thus distinguished. 

How I teased her afterwards by sly illusions to “Mrs. Kidd, 
Our Imperial Neighbor;” how nice it would be to have her so 
near, not one bit like giving her up. Only desisting when Anne 
suggested that if persisted in, it might spoil the naive uncon¬ 
sciousness and informality with which she met the Captain. 

Thanks to the hospitality of the Captain and his sister, that 
was the most pleasant winter we three had ever known. We 
were constantly invited to tea, to dinner, to luncheon; delightful 
informal affairs, with all the children at the table. And never aj 
company played at the tiny opera house that we did not attend 
under the Captain’s and Kate’s lead. For somehow, though there 
was never any purposeful holding back or pushing forward by 
us three, but in a perfectly natural, quiet way, Kate and the 
Captain would pair off, followed by the demure Anne and me. 

Long before this the “Captain Kidd” and “Our Imperial 
Neighbor,” had ceased to be for Mistress Katie. It was the 
perfectly proper and dignified, “the Captain,” or “Captain King.” 
And when I, to tease, would use the old nicknames, Kate would 
turn pink and say: “You ought to be ashamed; the Captain’s 
so nice.” And when I still teasing, would remind her that it 
was she and not I who was responsible for those appellations, 
she would answer: “I am ashamed. But then I didn’t know how 
kind, how nice he was. The prince of gentlemen!” she once 
added with shy audacity, blushing pink all over her delicate, 
white throat and face., 



“O Kate! Kate!” Anne and I would say to ourselves, de¬ 
lighted as all women are at a true love tale. Yet sometimes we 

took grave counsel to¬ 
gether. Kate was so 
young, might not the 
C a p t a i n’s attentions 
mean only the friendly, 
fatherly interest a ma¬ 
ture man might feel for 
a charming young girl? 
And might not Kate 
have given her heart un¬ 
sought ? But no! we 
felt not! And we 
trusted that divine in¬ 
tuition rather than the 
cold processes of rea¬ 
son. 

When teased about 
the Captain’s attention, 
which could not be 
otherwise in so small 
a town as Altoona, Kate 
always insisted it all i 
meant merely a mat¬ 
ter of friendship and [ 
similarity of tastes, t 
And of a surety theirl 
tastes and inclina-’ 
tions were twin. Forf 
no matter how much 
Kate might have dis¬ 
liked some author, 

she immediately discovered his worth should the Captain com¬ 
mend him in his hearty, illuminating fashion. And certainly 
each was inspired with a desire for fresh air simultaneously; 
for the appearance of Kate’s pink sunbonnet on our side of 
the hedge was the signal tor the Captain’s soft black felt 
on his side of that boundary of green. Kate loved those winged 
beauties, sweet peas. The Captain, the great, glorious crimson 


Mistress Kate giving special 
cherishment to our one General 
Jacque 
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The Flying Mercury 

By Eleanor M. Ingram 
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Synopsis. —Emily Ffrench who has been visiting friends on 
Long Island, is returning at night to New York in her limousine 
accompanied by her cousin Dick. Her chauffeur loses his way 
'-ind a tire comes off. A gray car passing, stops and the driver 
and his assistant Rupert, right matters with the limousine in 
short order. Dick Ffrenc! is slightly intoxicated and the driver 
of the gray car insists that he shall return to town with him 
and Rupert, to Emily’s evident relief. At the Ffrench automobile 
factory owned by Emily’s uncle with whom she lives, a new 
manager and racing driver are needed. One, “Darling" Lestrange, 
is eng. ged who turns out to be the man who had come to Emily’s 
aid on the road. He is a great favorite at the factory though 
Ethan Ffrench, its owner, takes a dislike to him without ever 
seeing him and Emily feels that the barrier of class is between 
them. 

R ideas reeling, she struggled for compre¬ 
hension. 

“You, what could you do?” she mar¬ 
veled. “The substitute—” 

“There won’t be any substitute,” replied 
Lestrange with perfect coolness. “I shall 
train Dick Ffrench to do his work.” 

“You—” 

“I can, and I will.” 

“He can not—” 

“Oh, yes, he can; he is just idle and spoiled,” the firm lips 
set more'firmly. “He shall take his place. I can handle him.” 

Emily sat quite helplessly, her eyes black with excitement. 
Slowly recollection flowed back to her of a change in Dick since 
his night contact with Lestrange; his a\ oidance of even occa¬ 
sional highballs, his awakening interest in the clean sport of the 
races, and his half-wistful admiration for the virile driver- 
manager. 

“I almost believe you could,” she conceded. 

“I can,” repeated Lestrange. “Only,” he openly smiled, “it 
will be hard on Dickie.” 

It was the touch needed, the antidote to sentiment. Emily 
laughed with him, laughed in sheer mischief and relief and leap 
of youth. 

“You will be gentle—poor Dickie!” 

“I’ll be gentle. He is coming now, I think.” He took a step 
nearer her. “You will leave this in my care, wholly? You w’T 
not trouble about—a substitute?” 

“I will leave it with you. But you are forgetting your own 
doctrine; you are taking some one else’s work to do.” 

“Pardon, I am merely making Ffrench do his work. I have 
seen a little more of him than you perhaps know ; I understand 
what I am undertaking. Moreover, I would forget a great many 
doctrines to set you free.” 

“Free?” she echoed; she had the sensation of being suddenly 
confronted with an open door into the unexpected. 

“Free,” he quietly reasserted. “Free to live your own life 
and draw unhampered breath, and to decide the great question 
when it comes, with thought only of yourself.” 

She drew back; a prescient dismay fell sharply across her late 
relief, a panic crossed with strange delight. 

“He’s off,” called Dick, emerging from the park. “I made 
Anderson take him down with the limousine. At least, Rupert is 
driving while Anderson sits alongside and holds on ; when they 
came to the turn in the avenue, your precious mechanician took 
it full speed and then apologized for going so slowly because, 
as he said, he was an amateur and likely to upset. Is he really 
a good driver, Lestrange?” 

“Pretty fair,” returned Lestrange serenely, from his seat on 
the edge of the ditched machine. “When I’m not using him, 
he’s employed as one of the factory car testers; and when we’re 
racing I give him the wheel if I want to fix anything. How¬ 
ever, I’m obliged to that steering-knuckle for breaking here, 
instead of leaving me to a long wait in the wilds. Come down 
to the shop to-morrrow at six, and Rupert and I will even up 
by caking you for a run.” 

“Who; me? You’re asking me?^ 

“Why not? It’s exhilarating.” 

Dick removed his hat and ran his fingers through his hair, 


gratification and alarm mingling in his expression wflth some¬ 
what the effect of the small boy who is first invited into a 
game with his older brother’s clique. 

“You—er, wouldn’t smash me up?” he hesitated. 

“I haven’t smashed up Rupert or myself, so far. If you feel 
timid, never mind, of course; I’ll take my usual companion.” 

Dick flushed all over his plump face, the Ffrench blood up at 
last. 

“I was only joking,” he hastily explained. “I’ll come. It’s 
only that you’re so confoundedly reckless sometimes, Lestrange, 
and— But I’ll come.” 

Lestrange gave his fine, glinting smile as he rose to salute 
Emily. 

“All fight. If you don’t get down to the factory in time, I’ll 
call for you,” he promised. 

There was a change in the Ffrench affairs, a lightening of 
the atmosphere, a vague quickening and stir of healthful cheer 
in the days that followed. The somber master of the house met 
it in Bailey’s undisguised elation and pride when they discussed 
the successful business now taxing the factory's resources, met 
it yet again in Emily’s pretty gaiety and content. But most 
strikingly was he confronted with an alteration in Dick. 

It was only a week after his first morning ride with Lestrange, 
that Dick electrified the company at dinner, by turning down 
the glass at his plate. 

“I’ve cut out claret, and that sort of thing,” he announced. 
“It’s bad for the nerves.” 

His three companions looked up in complete astonishment. It 
was Saturday night and by ancient custom Bailey was dining at 
the Louse. 

“What has happened to you? Have you been attending a re¬ 
vival meeting?” the young man’s uncle inquired with sarcasm. 

“It’s bad for the nerves,” repeated Dick. “There isn’t any 
reason why I shouldn’t like to do anything other fellows do. 
Les-—that is, none of the men who drive cars ever touch that 
stuff, and look at their nerve.” 

Mr. Ffrench contemplated him with the irritation usually pro¬ 
duced by the display of ostentatious virtue, but found no com¬ 
ment. Emily gazed at the table, her red mouth curving in spite 
of all effort at seriousness. 

“You’re right, Mr. Dick,” said Bailey dryly. “Stick to it.” 

And Dick stuck, without as much as a single lapse. Ffrench- 
wood sav r comparatively little of him, as time went on, the vil¬ 
lage and factory much. He lost some weight, and acquired a 
coat of reddish tan. 

Emily watched and admired in silence. She had not seen 
Lestrange again, but it seemed to her that his influence overlay 
all the life of both house and factory. Sometimes this showed 
so plainly that she believed Mr. Ffrench must see, must feel the 
silent force at work. But either he did not see or chose to 
ignore. And Dick was incautious. 

“I’m going to buy one of our roadsters myself,” he stated one 
day. “Can I have it at cost?” 

Mr. French felt for his pince-nez. 

“You? Why do you not use the limousine?” 

“Because I don’t want to go around in a box driven by a 
chauffeur. I want a classy car to run myself. I’ve been driving 
some of the stripped cars, lately, and I like it.” 

“I will give you a car, if you want one,” answered his uncle, 
quite kindly. “Go select any you prefer.” 

“Thank you,” Dick sat up, beaming. “But I’ll have to wait 
my turn, we’ve orders ahead now. Lestrange says I’ve no right 
to come in and make some other fellow wait/’ 

Mr. Ffrench slowly stiffened. 

“We do not require lessons in ethics from this Lestrange,” 
was the cold rebuke. “I shall telephone Bailey to send up your 
car at once.” 

Rupert brought the sixty-horse-power roadster to the door, 
three hours later. And Emily appreciated that Lestrange was 
discreet as well as compelling, when she found the black-eyed 
young mechanician was detailed to accompany Dick’s maiden 
trips; which duty was fulfilled, incidentally, with the fine tact 
of a Richelieu. 

In May there was a still greater accession of work at the fac- 
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tory. In addition, the first of June was to open with a twenty- 
four hour race at the Beach track, and Lestrange was entered 
for it. Excitement was in the air; Dick came in the house only 
to eat and sleep. 

The day before the race, Mr. Ffrench walked into the room 
where his niece was reading. 

“I want to see Bailey,” he said briefly. “Do you wish to 
drive me down to the factory, or shall I have Anderson bring 
around the limousine?” 

“Please let us drive,” she exclaimed, rising with alacrity, “i 
have not been to the factory for months.” 

“Very good. You are looking well, Emily, of late.” 

Surprised, a soft color swept the face she turned to him. 

“I am well. Dear, I think we are all better this spring.” 

“Perhaps,” said Ethan Ffrench. His bitter gray eye- passed 
deliberately over the large room with all its traces of a family 
life extending back to pre-Colonial times, but he said no more. 

It was an exquisite morning, too virginal for June, too richly 
warm for May. Whe the two exchanged the sunny road for 
the factory office, a north room none too light, it was a moment 
before their dazzled eyes per¬ 
ceived no one was present. 

This was Bailey’s private of¬ 
fice, and its owner had passed 
into the room beyond. 

“I will wait,” conceded Mr. 

Ffrench, dismissing the boy 
who had ushered them in. 

“Sit down, Emily; Bailey will 
return directly, no doubt.” 

But Emily had already sat 
down, for she knew the voice 
speaking beyond the half-open 
door, and that the long-pre¬ 
vented meeting was now im¬ 
minent. 

“It will not do,” Lestrange 
was stating definitely. “It 
should be reinforced.” 

“It’s always been strong 
enough,” Bailey’s slower tones 
objected. “For years. It’s not 
a thing likely to break.” 

“Not likely to break? Look 
at last year’s record, Mr. 

Bailey, and tell me that. A 
broken steering-knuckle killed 
Brook in Indiana, another sent 
Little to the hospital in Mas-, 
sachusetts, the same thing 
wrecked the leader at the last 
Beach race and dashed hmi 
through the fence. Do you 
know what it means to the 
driver of a machine hurling 
itself along the narrow verge 
of destruction, when the steer¬ 
ing-wheel suddenly turns un¬ 
less in his grasp? Can you 
feel the sick helplessness, the 
confronting of death, the com¬ 
pressed second before the 
crash? Is it worth while to risk 
it for a bit of costless steel?” 

The clear realism of the picture forced a pause, filled by the 
dull roar and throb through the machinery-crowded building. 

“They were not our cars that broke, any of them,” Bailey 
insisted. 

“Not our cars, no. But the steering-knuckle of my own ma¬ 
chine broke under my hands last March, on the road, and if I 
had been on a curve instead of a straight stretch there would 
have been a wreck. As it was, I brought her to a stop in the 
ditch. There is no ether thing that may not leave a fighting 
chance after it breaks, but this leaves absolutely none. I know, 
you both know, that the steering-wheel is the only weapon in 
the driver’s grasp. If it fails him, he goes out and his mech¬ 
anician with him.” 

Emily paled, shrinking. She remembered the road under the 
maples and Lestrange’s laughing face as he leaned breathless 
across his useless wheel. That was what it had meant, then, 
the lightly treated episode! 

“You’d better fix it like he wants it,” advised Dick’s dis¬ 
turbed tones. “Remember, he's got to drive the car Friday and 
Saturday, Bailey, not us.” 


“It’s not alone for my racer I’m speaking, but for every car 
that leaves the shop,” Lestrange caught him up. “I’m not 
flinching; I’ve driven the car before and I will again. It may 
hold forever, that part, but I’ve tested it and it’s a weak point 
—take the warning for what it’s worth.” 

There was a movement as if he rose with the last word. 
Emily laid her hand on the arm of the chair, turning her ex¬ 
cited dark eyes on her uncle. Surely if ever Mr. Ffrench was 
to meet his manager, this was the moment; when Lestrange’s 
ringing argument was still in their ears, his splendid force of 
earnestness still vibrant in the atmosphere. And suddenly she 
wanted them to meet, passionately wanted Ethan Ffrench’s lik¬ 
ing for this man. 

“Uncle,” she began. “Uncle—” 

But it was not Lestrange’s light step that halted on the 
threshold. 

“Why, I didn’t know—” exclaimed Bailey. “Excuse me, Mr. 
Ffrench, they didn’t tell me you were down.” 

He glanced over his shoulder; as he pulled shut the door 
Emily fancied she heard an echo, as if the two young men 

left the next room. Bitterly 
disappointed, she sank back. 

“That was your manager 
with yoi?” Mr. Ffrench frig¬ 
idly inquired. 

“Yes; he went up-stairs to 
see how the new drill is act¬ 
ing. Bailey pulled out a hand¬ 
kerchief and rubbed his brow. 
“Excuse me, it’s warm. Yes, 
he wants me to strengthen a 
knuckle—he’s spoken consider¬ 
able about it. I guess lie’s 
right: better too much than too 
little.” 

“I do-not see that follows. 
I should imagine that you un¬ 
derstood building chassis better 
than this racing driver. You 
had best consult outside ex¬ 
perts in construction before 
making a change.” 

“Uncle!” Emily cried. 
“There’s a twenty-four hour 
race starts to-morrow night,” 
Bailey suggested uneasily. “It’s 
easy fixed, and we might be 
wrong. ” 

“We have always made them 
this way?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Consult experts, then. I do 
not like your manager’s tone ; 
he is too assuming. Now let 
me see those papers.” 

Emily’s parasol slipped to the 
floor with a sharp crash as she 
stood up, quite pale and 
shaken. 

“Uncle, Mr. Lestrange 
knows,” she appealed. “You 
heard him say what would hap¬ 
pen—please, please let it be 
fixed.” 

Amazed, Mr. Ffrench looked at her, his face setting. 

“You forget your’dignity,” he retorted in displeasure. “This 
is mere childishness, Emily. Men will be consulted more com¬ 
petent to decide than this Lestrange. That will do.” 

From one to the other she gazed, then turned away. 

“I will wait out in the cart,” she said. “I—I would rather 
be outdoors.” 

Dick Ffrench was up-stairs, standing with Lestrange in one 
of the narrow aisles between lines of grimly efficient machines 
that bit or cut their way through the steel and aluminum fed to 
them, when Rupert came to him with a folded visiting card. 

“Miss Ffrench sent it,” was the explanation. “She’s sitting 
out in her horse-motor car, and she called me ofi the track to 
ask me to demean myself by acting like a messenger boy. All 
right ? ” 

“All right,” said Dick, running an astonished eye over tb' 
card. 

“No answer?” 

“No answer.” 



Lestrange hesitated, himself troubled 
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Irish Crochet Beadings and Edgings Gertrude M. Walbran 

Inexpensive Trimmings which can be Made at Home 


W ITH warm weather 
coming on apace al¬ 
most every girl is 
planning her summer ward¬ 
robe. Lingerie blouses and 
thin frocks generally require 
lace of one sort or another 
as trimming, and no lace is 
as pretty and durable as is 
Irish crochet. 

While some of the elabo¬ 
rate insertions and wide edg¬ 
ings are far too ambitious 
for the novice in crocheting 
to attempt, none of the ex¬ 
amples shown on this page 
and the next will present 
any difficulties, even :o an in¬ 
experienced worker. 

There are one or two rules 
which should be kept well in 
mind when making Irish 
crochet. One important point 
is that the work should be as 
close and firm and even as 
can be made. The stitches 
in the expensive Irish crochet 
look almost as though made 
by machine so fine and even 
are they. And it is impossible 
to make fine close work un¬ 
less a fine needle is used, so 
this is a second point to be 
remembered. 

The imported Irish crochet 
is worked with thread made 
for the purpose, of a very 
smooth soft finish, and if de¬ 
sired this may be used in 
following the directions given 
below. But this is by no 
means necessary, for the 
samples of lace illustrated 
were made with ordinary 
sewing cotton, No. 40, and as fine a steel hook as could be used. 

When completed the lace should be washed, lightly starched, 
and ironed on the wrong side on a thick blanket or padded 
ironing board. 

In order to economize space the abbreviations for the different 
terms used in crocheting have been used throughout the follow¬ 
ing directions. Ch., chain; s. c., 
single crochet; d. c., double cro¬ 
chet, and a * means that the di¬ 
rections are to be repeated from 
that point as many times as di¬ 
rected. 

No. 1.—Make a chain of IS 
stitches; s. c. into the seventh 
stitch from the beginning; 5 ch., 
s. c. into the third stitch from the 
beginning, 3 ch., d. c. into first 
stitch. * Turn, 6 ch., slip stitch 
into middle stitch of center loop, 

5 ch., slip stitch into middle stitch 
of last loop. Turn, 6 ch., slip 
, stitch into middle stitch of first 
loop, 5 ch., slip stitch into middle 
stitch of next loop, 3 ch., d. c. 
into last d. c. Turn and repeat 
from * for length desired. 

I No. 2.—Make a chain of 15 
stitches. Work 1 d. c. into the 
fourth stitch from needle, 1 d. c. 
into the next stitch, picot (4 ch., 
catch back into first ch.) 3 d. c. 
into next 3 stitches, 6 ch. and 1 
d. c. into first stitch of founda¬ 


tion chain. * Turn, 3 ch., 1 
d. c. into next ch., 1 d. c. 
into next, picot, 1 d. c. into 
each of the next 3 ch., 6 ch. 
and 1 d. c. into last d. c. of 
previous row. Repeat from * 
for length desired. 

No. 3.—This beading is 
made in three sections (see 
illustration), the center being 
worked first, then the outer 
edges. 

Begin the center with a 
chain of 5 stitches; join to 
form a ring. * Then throw 
thread over needle, draw a 
loop through ring and repeat 
from * 4 more times; thread 
over and draw through all the 
loops on the needle, 1 chain. 

* Work the next group of 
stitches into the loop or ring 
formed by this last chain 
stitch (* thread over, draw a 
loop through ring; repeat 
from * 4 more times; thread 
over and draw through all the 
loops on the needle, 1 chain) 
and repeat from the * pre¬ 
ceding the word “work” for 
length desired. 

The edge worked on each 
side of this center portion is 
made thus: 3 ch., d. c. into 
space; repeat from *. 

No. 4.—Make a chain of 18 
stitches; d. c. into the fourth 
stitch from needle, 1 ch., skip 
the next stitch and d. c. into 
next, 1 ch., skip one stitch, 1 
d. c. into each of the next 
5 stitches, * 1 ch., skip one 
stitch, d. c. into the next; 
repeat from * twice more. 

* Turn, 4 ch., d. c. into d. c. in row below, 1 ch., d. c. into 
next d. c., 5 ch., d. c. into third d. C; from other edge, 1 ch., 

d. c. into next d. c., 1 ch., d. c. into last d. c. 

Turn, 4 ch., d. c. into d. c., 1 ch., d. c. into d. c., 7 
d. c. over the 5 ch. in previous row, d. c. into third d. c. from 

other edge, 1 ch., d. c. into next d c., 1 ch., d. c. into last d. c.; 

repeat from * for length desired. 

No. 5.—Make a chain of 9 
stitches; d. c. into fourth stitch 
from needle, 5 ch., fasten into first 
stitch of chain with a d. c. Turn, 
2 ch., 3 s. c. over the 5 ch. loop 
of previous row, picot, 3 s. c. 
over the 5 ch., 1 s. c. into d. c. 
of previous row. 

* Turn, 8 ch., fasten with a d. 
c. into last d. c.; turn, 2 ch., 3 
s. c., picot, 3 s. c. over the chain, 
fasten with an s. c. into third 
stitch of chain; repeat from * for 
length desired. 

No. 6.—This beading, which is 
somewhat wider than the others, 
is also made in three sections, 
like number 3, the center being 
worked first, then the chain edge 
which is afterward covered with 
close s. c. 

To begin, make 12 chain, fasten 
with a slip stitch in the third 
stitch from beginning, thus form¬ 
ing a loop. Cover this loop with 
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Dainty Frocks for Summer Days 




S ELDOM has any season been so generous of materials as is 
the incoming one. Silks and cottons are equal favorites and 
both are shown in infinite variety. 

Nos. 6909 and 6888.—The frock worn by the young girl to the 
left of the illustration is 
made from one of the 
shower proof foulards that 
are so practical as well as 
so smart. It is trimmed 
with messaline and with 
bead edging. The blouse is 
simplicity itself, being cut in 
one with the sleeves, but it 
is rendered distinctive by 
the shaped trimming por¬ 
tions. The skirt is made in 
four pieces with the high 
waist line that is so fash¬ 
ionable and so generally be¬ 
coming. The model will be 
found an excellent one for 
linen and for other wash¬ 
able materials as well as for 
silk. 

For the 16 year size the 
blouse will require 1 $4 yards 
of material 27 or 1 % yards 
36 or 44 inches wide, with 
H yard of silk for the 
trimming; for the skirt will 
be needed 4^ yards 27, 3 1 /2 
yards 36 or 2^ yards 44 
inches wide, with 1 yard of 
silk for the bands. 

Both the blouse pattern, 

6909 (10 cents), and 
the skirt pattern, 

6888 (10 cents), are 
cut in sizes for 
misses of 14, 16, and 
18 years of age and 
are equally well 
adapted to small 
women. 

Nos. 6 9 3 0 and 
6919.—The gown to 
the right is made 
from marquisette 
with trimming of 
embroidered banding. 

The blouse is cut in 
one with the long 
sleeves and these 
sleeves are close fit¬ 
ting and perfectly 
shaped. There is a 
little chemisette of 
lace that gives a 
dainty touch. The 
skirt is five gored 
with a wide tuck that 
gives the effect of a 
tunic. The model can 
be reproduced in var¬ 
ious materials and 
quite a different ef¬ 
fect can be obtained 
by making the lower 6909-6888 

portion of the skirt, 
beneath and below the tuck, of contrasting material. 

For a woman of medium size the blouse will require 3 54 yards 
of material 27 or 36, or 2^4 yards 44 inches wide with 34 yard 
of all-over lace 18 and 2% yards of banding; for the skirt will 


be needed 554 yards 27 or 454 yards 36 or 44 if there is no up 
and down, but should there be figure or nap 754 yards 27 will 
be needed with 5 yards of banding for the trimming. 

The blouse pattern, 6930 (10 cents), is cut in sizes from 34 to 

42 inches bust; the skirt 
pattern, 6919 (10 cents), in 
sizes from 22 to 30 inches 
waist. ^ 

The great Parisian cou- 
touriers who invent the 
fashions for the whole 
world, are not content un¬ 
less every season they bring 
out some style so bizarre 
that it startles even their 
most devoted votaries. Last 
year it was the hobble skirt, 
but this spring even that 
monstrosity has been out¬ 
done in the new trouser and 
harem skirts. The former 
is a divided skirt so cut and 
arranged that when the 
wearer is standing still it 
appears like an ordinary 
skirt; it is only when she 
begins to walk that the 
trousers are apparent. The 
harem skirt is still more ex¬ 
treme for the lower part of 
it looks like the full trous¬ 
ers of a Turkish zouave 
over which hangs a tunic 
effect of the material to just 
below the knee. Such a cos¬ 
tume might possibly be car¬ 
ried off with a fair 
degree of grace if a 
woman wore the veil 
and all enveloping 
mantle of the beau¬ 
ties of the Eastern 
harems, but topped 
by the ordinary 
blouse and hat of the 
present year of grace, 
the weird ugliness of 
the effect must be 
seen to be fully ap¬ 
preciated. 

Fortunately, the 
majority of women 
have too much good 
sense to consent to 
make crazy freaks of 
themselves; so these 
two skirts are not re¬ 
garded seriously, but 
are used simply for 
sensational displays 
in shop windows or 
for startling fashion 
articles in the Sun¬ 
day newspapers. 

To return from 
these extravagances 
to the things that 
really will be worn: 
The short coats on the new tailor suits are taking well. The 
twenty-four inch coat is the smartest length, but women who are 
at all stout or large around the hips should have their coats made 
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These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and sice of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day’s Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 
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Charming Costumes of Bordered Linen and Voile 


These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day’s Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 


B ORDERED materials are exceedingly fashionable this season, 
and are shown in a great many different materials. In the 
illustration, a gown of bordered linen and a girl’s dress of 
bordered voile are shown. 

Nos. 6991 and 6999—The linen gown is exceedingly smart and 
very novel. The color is one of the beautiful buffs that are so 
generally becoming and so much liked, and the trimming is 
black velvet. As a matter of course such a gown must be cleaned 

_it cannot be laundered, but the effect of the two materials is 

cha-ming. If liked, the blouse could be finished without the 
velvet and a straight 
band of the straight 
velvet ribbon sewed 
under the lower edge 
of the skirt and when 
treated in this way, 
the velvet can be re¬ 
moved at need, or if 
liked, black linen 
could be used as a 
substitute. The blouse 
is made with the 
main portions and 
sleeves in one and 
tucked over the 
shoulders. The lower 
portion is shaped at 
the upper edge and 
the blouse can be 
finished either with 
or without a* collar. 

The skirt is a straight 
one, laid in plaits 
that are overlapped 
and stitched flat. The 
model can be used in 
various ways or plain 
material always can 
be trimmed to simu¬ 
late a border, while 
the straight skirt is 
quite appropriate for 
plain fabrics as well 
as for fancy ones, 
or for any pretty 
goods. 

For the medium 
size the blouse will 
require 4 yards of 
bordered linen 44 
inches wide to make 
a s illustratedto 
make from plain ma¬ 
terial the blouse will 
require yards 27 
inches wide, 1^4 
yards 36 or 1 24 
yards 44, and for the 
skirt will be needed 
5 J /i yards 27, 4 yards 
36 or 2^4 yards 44 
inches wide. 

The waist pattern, 

6991 (10 cents), is 

cut in sizes from 34 
to 42 inches bust; the 
skirt pattern, 6999 (10 cents), in sizes from 22 to 30 inches waist. 

Nos. 6990 and 6927—The young girl’s frock also is made with 
a straight skirt but it is lifted abov« the waist line and it is 
gathered at the upper edge. The blouse is in peasant style 
with three tucks over the shoulders. The skirt means only one 
seam to be sewed up, the blouse only those under the arms. No 
prettier, more attractive frock could be desired. It suits the 
bordered fabric peculiarly well, but it can be utilized for all 
the fashionable ones. Plain voile or marquisette with the 
flounce trimmed with bands and the blouse embroidered would 


be charming. Silk marquisette with skirt trimmed with satin and 
blouse embroidered with beads would make a charming frock, 
adapted to evening wear, dancing parties and occasions of the kind. 

For the sixteen year size the blouse will require two yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 1J4 yards 36 or 1J4 yards 44 inches 
wide; for the skirt will be needed 324 yards 27 or 36, or 2J4 
yards 44 if plain material is used. To make the dress as illus¬ 
trated will be needed 324 yards of bordered material 38 inches 
wide. 

Both the blouse pattern, 6990 (10 cents), and the skirt pattern, 

6927 (10 cents), are 
cut in sizes for 
misses of 14, 16 and 
18 years of age and 
are equally adapted 
to small women. 

+ 

The novelties in 
buttons that have 
been brought out to 
trim the new spring 
suits are strikingly 
simple in color and 
design. The princi¬ 
pal shapes are the 
ball buttons, large 
and small, the acorn 
shape, the perfect 
half ball, the flat¬ 
tened half ball, and 
the regular disk¬ 
shaped types in vari¬ 
ous thicknesses. 
Some novelties are 
also shown in hat¬ 
shaped buttons, and 
in very long, nar¬ 
row shapes, like an 
olive, while the ver> 
latest buttons art 
deep and hollow, ir 
tvpical bowl-shape. 

+ 

Very smart are the 
utility coats being 
made up for spring 
and summer, o f 
fancy mixtures, 
plaids, checks, striped 
materials and serges. 
These are cut to give 
the narrow effect, 
which continues to 
meet with favor. 
Quite a number of 
the latest models are 
made with the short¬ 
ened waistline, peas¬ 
ant sleeves, Incroy- 
able revers and cuffs. 
Large collars i n 
round, square o r 
pointed shapes are 
still much in evi¬ 
dence. These are of 
satin, or plain 
colored cloth in some bright shade, such as royal blue, green, 
violet or tan. + 

Some of the more practical new coats have collars of self 
material. On many of the blue serge coats the collars and cuffs 
are of pongee, and quite a number are of a lingerie type, but 
can be easily removed, if so desired. 

The plaited, Dresden and Persian silk hoods seen on ex¬ 
clusive pongee models recently brought out extend over the 
shoulder to the top edge of the revers, at which point the silk 
hood is attached. 
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Frocks that Show New Lines 



B ATISTE and similar 
materials combined 
with eyelet em¬ 
broidery makes some 
of the smartest and 
prettiest gowns of the 
season. 

Number 6981 and 6870, 
shown in the illustration 
on this page, is 
especially well 
adapted to combi¬ 
nations of material 
and is as simple as 
it is attractive. The 
center portions of 
the blouse are cut 
in one with the up¬ 
per parts of the 
sleeves, and the 
tucked portions are 
cut in one with the 
lower parts. Con¬ 
sequently, there are very 
few seams to be sewed 
up. The blouse can be 
finished with a collar, if 
better liked. In this in¬ 
stance, it is made from 
wide all-over material 
and is without a seam at 
the center front, but it 
could be made from the 
narrower with the edges 
joined at the front, if 
liked. The five gored up¬ 
per portion of the skkrt 
can be either tucked or 
gathered. It is cut to the 
high waist line and ar¬ 
ranged over a fitted girdle 
that keeps it perfectly in 
place. The flounce is cir¬ 
cular. The same model 
would be a charming one 
for foulard combined with 
satin and for any two 
harmonious materials, or 
it can be made of one 
material throughout. The 
entire blouse made from 
eyelet embroidery i s 
smart and distinctive and 
treated in this way it is 
pretty for wear with the 
coat suit as well as for 

the entire gown, and in either case is very attractive. 

For a woman of medium size the blouse will require 1 yard 
of eyelet embroidery 44 inches wide, with \ l / 2 yards of batiste 
36 inches wide; for the upper portion of the skirt will be 
needed 2 x / 2 \ yards 36 or 44, and for the flounce \% yards 44 
inches wide. 

The blouse pattern, 6981 (10 cents), is cut in sizes from 34 
to 40 inches bust; the skirt pattern, 6870 (10 cents), in sizes from 
22 to 30 inches waist. 

Nos. 6962 and 6796—Bolero jackets are always jaunty and very 
generally becoming. This season they are exceedingly smart. 
The one illustrated is simple in the extreme. It is cut all in 
one piece. Prettily shaped cuffs finish the sleeve edges and the 
fronts can be lapped over as illustrated or rolled back to form 
big pointed revers. The back is slightly full and joined to a 
belt. The skirt is made in two pieces with seams at the sides 
only. It can be trimmed as illustrated or in any way that may 
be liked. It is of moderate width, snugly fitting over the hips 
and takes folds that are graceful and becoming. 

For a woman of medium size the jacket will require 1 % yards 
of material 36 inches wide or 1^ yards 44 or 52 inches wide, 


6981-6870 


with 24 yard of satin for the trimming. For the skirt will be 
needed 4% yards 27, Z l / 2 yards 36 or yards 44 inches wide. 

The jacket pattern, 6962 (10 cents), is cut in sizes from 34 to 42 
inches bust; the skirt pattern, 6796 (10 cents), in sizes from 
22 to 30 inches waist. 

■F 

Navy Blue is the most fashionable shade for tailor-made suits. 
Black and white combinations are also frequently employed in 
suits and dresses, in the form of stripes, checks, broken plaids 
and mixtures. 

Black is favored for separate wraps, and is used frequently 
as a trimming on light-colored dresses, particularly white ones. 

+ 



Gray mixtures or stripes are seen in suits and outer garments. 
Various shades of blue and brown are noted. Bright colors, 
such as coral, purple, lavender and green, are largely used as 
reliefs, either in the form of trimmirgs, or combined with white 
in the designs, which 
include stripes, checks 
and figures. 

+ 

This is decidedly a 
season of •ombina- 
tions of materials. 

Deep collar and re¬ 
verse facings of black 
satin or velvet are 
used on light tailored 
suits and two colors of 
one material in con¬ 
trasting tones are 
often united in a tail¬ 
ored suit or frock. 

The always smart 
combination of black 
and dark blue is again 
very popular this sea¬ 
son and tailored suits 
of blue serge are made 
with big sailor collars, 
cuffs and revers of 
black satin. 

Many varieties of 
waist extension known 
as the Citogenne ef¬ 
fect are seen on some 
of the new frocks. 

Charlotte Corday fichus 
and collars are 
other style features of 
this period. Some of 
the very newest model 
waists have an exten¬ 
sion piece of the ma¬ 
terial in the form of 
box or side pleats. 

Ribbon arrangements 
are sometimes used to 
give a tab effect when 
applied in a tapering 
line from the shoul¬ 
ders to the waist line, 
with ends extending 
about twelve inches 
below the waist. 

+ 

Pansies are shown 
in all ranges of nat¬ 
ural colors and mate¬ 
rials, the nacre effects 
being unusually hand¬ 
some. Wistaria is used 
a great deal and sweet 
peas and hydrangeas 
are also used in large 
quantities on all fash¬ 
ionable millinery. 


These are the well-known May Manton patterns . and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and she of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered 
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A Smart Linen Frock and 


Useful Blouse 



OS. 6988 and 6989- 
Gowns of plain linen 
trimmed with dotted 
material are much liked this 
season and here is one that 
is generally adapted to every¬ 
day use and to out-door 
sports. The blouse is one of 
the very latest. It is made 
with sailor collar and shield, 
but the sleeves are cut in 
one with the main portions 
in peasant style. The skirt 
is six gored and is prettily 
and becomingly shaped at the 
upper edge, but it can be 
finished as illustrated or it 
can be cut off and 
joined to a belt. 
The trimming por¬ 
tions are new and 
smart but are not 
obligatory, for the 
skirt can be made 
without, if pre¬ 
ferred. 

For the medium 
size the blouse will 
require S l / 2 yards 
of material 27 
inches wide, 3 
yards 36 or 2'/ 2 
yards 44 inches 
wide, with Y yard 
36 inches wide for 
collar and cuffs 
For the skirt will 
be needed 6 yards 

27, 4 yards 36 or 
Z x / 2 yards 44 inches 
wide for linen or 
other material 
without figure o r 
nap, but should 

there be up and 
down, 6Y yards 27, 
4^2 yards 36 or 4*4 
yards 44 inches 

wide will be need¬ 
ed, with % yard of 

any width for the 

trimming. 

The blouse pat- 
tern, 6988 (10 
cents), is cut in 

sizes from 34 to 40 

inches bust; the skirt pattern, 6989 (10 cents), in sizes from 
22 to 32 inches waist. 

No. 6968—Such a simple over blouse as this one, will be 

greatly in demand throughout the entire season. It can be worn 
with or without a guimpe and it is adapted to all seasonable 
materials. In this instance, striped foulard is trimmed with 
plain colored silk and the effect is an exceedingly smart one, 
but linens and the simpler washable materials are quite as ap¬ 
propriate as silk. Cotton marquisette, for example, would be 
charming so made, with trimming of messaline and worn over 
a guimpe of the all-over embroidery that makes such a feature 
of the season. 

The blouse is made in two pieces that are joined at the back, 
consequently, when striped material is used, it is easy to obtain 
the chevron effect. The cuffs are joined to the lower edges of 
the sleeves and the collar finishes the neck edge. 

The quantity of material required for the medium size is 
2V 2 yards 27, 36 or 44 inches wide, or 1% yards 44 if sleeves 
are slightly pieced, with Y yard 27 inches wide for the trim¬ 
ming. 


6988-6989 


The pattern, 6968 (10 cents), is cut in sizes for a 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inch bust measure. 

+ 

There has been considerable demand for dresses of white 
serge with black pin-stripes, finished with broad silk braid for 
wear at the fashionable summer resorts, and plain white serge 
dresses with black trimmings have also met with approval. 

Decidedly the smartest shirt waist of the season is the lingerie 
waist with colored trimmings, suggesting the suit coloring, the 
color usually being given by touches of solid French em¬ 
broidery. Hand-embroidery has been a favorite mode of elabor¬ 
ation for lingerie waists since they were first brought into use, 
but this season it is featured to an unusual extent. Several 
kinds of embroidery, such as Japanese, French and Bulgarian 
have beaded and lace motifs in their design, to accentuate the 
pattern. 

The peasant or kimona sleeve is not new but we shall un¬ 
doubtedly have it with us right through the season. 

Sleeves of this type are seen in many separate waists, in 
gowns, in dressy suits and in wraps. They are usually about 
three-quarter length. In the gowns this sleeve is sometimes 
shorter; in the wraps and in the suits it is frequently a little 
longer. 

Many of the smartest frocks are finished with sashes and, in 
some cases, they are partially veiled by the tunic, or run through 
slashes, or open-weave laces. 

Bright colors for this finish are used as an offset to the 
models of subdued coloring. 

One of the clever sash arrangements which has recently ap¬ 
peared is made of 4-inch satin ribbon, and starts from the front 
yoke section, parallel with the line of the shoulder, crossing in 
surplice fashion at the waistline in the back. From this point 
the ends fall to the skirt edge and are finished with heavy silk 
fringe. 

Some very smart and 
serviceable summer 
frocks are made of 
messaline or foulard 
with gored skirts, hav¬ 
ing a circular flounce 
from knee depth. 

The waists are made 
with peasant blouse 
and sleeves, Dutch or 
high neck and with 
trimmings of contrast¬ 
ing colored silk in pi¬ 
pings, buttons, girdles, 
cuffs and narrow 
bands. 

French dressmakers 
are using velvet as a 
finish for lingerie 
frocks. Sashes, girdles, 
footbands, buttons and 
narrow band edges for 
fancy collars and cuffs, 
when made of black 
velvet, give a sugges¬ 
tion of the black and 
white combination so 
much in vogue. 

Chiffon coats are to 
be -worn over some of 
the most elaborate of 
summer frocks—t h e 
majority of these coats 
are in white or black, 
though a few are made 
in various light shades 
of lavender, blue or 
rose. They are cut in 
fifty-two or fifty-four 
inch length and are 
slashed up each side. 



6968 Over Blouse wich Body and 
Sleeves in One, 34 to 42 bust. 


These are the well-knoivn May Manton patterns, and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send 10 c for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day's Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 
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New Ideas in Fancy Blouses 


N O. 6884:—The one-piece blouse is 
almost universal this season. This 
one is made over a lining, and this 
lining is faced with lace to form a yoke 
and pretty under sleeves. The trimming 
portions are distinctly novel. In this case 
they are made of silk matching the blouse 
in color and are embroidered with heavy 
silk in Bulgarian style, but they can be 
cut from all-over lace or from any trim¬ 
ming material of the kind. The pointed 
girdle is distinctly new and eminently 
smart. The waist can be finished with the 
crushed girdle, as in the illustration, or 
with a plain belt or in any manner that 
may be liked. 

The waist is made over a lining that can 



6883 Fancy Waist, 34 to 40 bust. 


be fitted with darts or made in guimpe 
style as preferred. This lining includes 
close fitting sleeves. The blouse is cut 
in one with the elbow sleeves and joined 
to the trimming portions, then arranged 
over the lining and the closing is made 
invisibly at the back. 

For the medium size will be required 
1 Y\ yards of material 24 or 27, or H 
yard 36 or 44 inches wide, with \ x /% yards 
20 inches wide for the trimming portions, 
1 Va yards 18 for the yoke and tucked 
under sleeves, and for the bands of silk 
will be needed Yz yard. 

The pattern, 6884 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for a 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. 

No. 6883.—The fancy waist that can be 



6884 One-Piece Blouse with Yoke 
and Trimming Portion, 34 to 42 bust. 


made of two materials with success is one 
that is much in demand this season. Here 
is a model that lends itself to such treat¬ 
ment exceptionally well. The under por¬ 
tions are cut in one with short sleeves, 
and the outer portions extend up over the 
trimming in points that are exceedingly 
smart and attractive. Almost any two 
harmonious materials can be utilized but 
this waist is made of silk and velvet. The 
trimming portions are of heavy embroid¬ 
ered net laid over silk of matching color 
and the chemisette and cuffs are of 
mousseline. 

The waist is made over a fitted lining. 
This lining is faced to form the yoke and 
includes close fitting sleeves that can be 
made either in three-quarter or full length. 
The under portion of the blouse and the 
sleeves are cut in one and joined to the 
trimming yoke. The pointed portions are 
arranged over them and the entire blouse 
is arranged over the lining. The closing 
is made at the back, the pointed portions 
being over-lapped. 

For the medium size will be required 
1 Yi yards of material 24 or 27 or % 
yard 36 or 44 inches wide for the under 
portion with sleeves, 1J4 yards 24 or 27, 
H yard 36 or 44 inches wide for the 
pointed portions, 1 yard 18 inches wide 
for the trimming yoke and upper portion 
of under sleeves, ^ of a yard for the 
chemisette and lower portibn of under 
sleeves. 

The pattern, 6883 (10 cents), is cut in 


sizes for a 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust 
measure. 

No. 6958.—The waist that gives long 
and slender lines isr becoming to a great 
many women. Here is a model that com¬ 
bines that feature with kimono sleeves and 
which can be made with or without a 
lining. In the illustration it is made of 
bordered material, and the border makes 
the trimming, but any pretty lace or em¬ 
broidery or trimmed material could be' 
used. For the yoke and under sleeves 
lace, embroidery and materials of the sort 
are appropriate. 



6558 Fancy Waist, 34 to 42 bust. 


There is a fitted lining which can be 
used or omitted, as preferred. The waist 
is made in one with the sleeves, there 
being only under-arm seams, but the center 
front portion is separate and is joined to 
the yoke. The pretty sailor collar and 
revers finish neck and front edges. When 
unlined, the waist can be made with¬ 
out under sleeves or with under 
sleeves o f lace attached under the 
trimming. 

For a woman of the medium size will 
be required 2$i yards of material 27 inches 
wide, 1 yards 36 or 44 inches wide, 
with 3 yards of embroidery 9 inches wide 
and yard of all-over lace, to make as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 6958, (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for a 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust 
measure. 


These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may he secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send 10 c for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day f s Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 
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N O. 6957.—The shirt waist that is re¬ 
lieved of severity in one way or 
another is a fashionable one of the 
season. Here is a new model that is cut 
in tabs at the front and combined with 
a little separate chemisette. In the illus¬ 
tration, linen makes the waist and em¬ 
broidery the chemisette, but the model is 
appropriate for all seasonable materials. 
If a still more dainty effect is wanted the 
fronts can be embroidered in some simple 
design and the chemisette made of hand 
embroidered lawn or of lace. 

The blouse is made with fronts and back. 
The sleeves are separate and sewed to 
the armholes. The chemisette is separate 
and the waist is adjusted over it. It is 
held by means of three buttons and but¬ 
tonholes worked in the tabs. 

For the medium size will be required 
3yards of material 27 inches wide, 2 A 



yards 36 o** \Y% yards 44 vwth A yards 18 
inches wide for the chemisette. 

The pattern, 6957 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for a 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch 
bust measure. 

No. 6960.—The fancy waist that gives 
a pointed effect is a very new one. This 
model also includes the sleeves that are cut 
in one with the main portions and is sin¬ 
gularly attractive. It can be made just 
as illustrated or without the yoke, giving 
a round neck finish. The model will be 
found a good one for the combinations of 
materials that are so much in vogue, al¬ 
though it can be made of one throughout 
with the center portions trimmed o r 
braided or embroidered or treated in any 
way to separate them a little from the 



6957 Tucked Blouse or Shirt Waist, 
34 to 42 bust. 


remaining portions. This waist is made of 
charmeuse combined with beaded net and 
all-over lace. The trimming bands are of 
satin. 

The waist can be made over a lining 
that is dart fitted or made in guimpe 
style or can be left unlined. It consists of 
side portions, the center portions and 
the pointed portion. The under sleeves 
are inserted in the armholes of the lining 
and when the lining is omitted the sleeves 
can be left plain or finished with lace 
attached under the trimming. 

The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 2A yards 21 inches 
wide, 1 A yards 36 or 44 inches wide for 
the side and pointed portions, 154 yards 
18 inches wide for the center portions, 1 
yard 18 inches wide for the yoke and 
under sleeves and A yard 20 inches wide 
for the trimming bands. 

The pattern, 6960 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust 
measure. 

No. 6969.—This fancy waist, that i- cut 
in one with the short sleeves, is one of 
the smartest that the season has brought 
forth. The trimming gives the suggestion 
of the high girdle, or bib, that makes such 
a feature of present styles, yet it is fin¬ 
ished at the natural waist line where any 
preferred girdle can be worn. As illus¬ 
trated, the waist is adapted to evening 
wear; as shown in the back view, it can 
be utilized for day-time use, consequently, 
it serves a double purpose. This waist is 
made of striped marquisette with trimming 
of lace and banding. 

The waist can be made over a fitted 
lining or unlined as liked. The lining can 


7o- c Day ’s Magazine 

be dart-fitted or gathered at the lower 
edge in guimpe style. The waist itself 
consists of the two side portions with 
sleeves, the center portions and the bib. 

These are all joined on indicated lines 
so that making is a simple matter. 

The quantity of material required foi 
the medium size is 154 yards 27 inches 
wide, 1 yard 36 or Y* yard 44 with 154 
yards of all-over lace 18 inches wide, 2J4 
yards of lace banding and 2% yards of 
embroidered banding, Y% yard 18 inches 
wide for yoke and collar. 

The pattern, 6969 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for a 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust 
measure. 

+ 

Bandeaus for the hair are now being 
made of the embroidered and brocaded 
ribbons, which are to be had in a great 
variety of colors and designs. A blue bro- 



6969 Fancy Waist, 34 to 40 bust. 


caded ribbon exactly of the shade which 
was used many years ago when these scal¬ 
loped and brocaded ribbons were fashion¬ 
able has been revived, and is most popu¬ 
lar for the hair bandeaux. The ribbons, 
if narrow, are sewed together to make the 
wide band, which is now in greatest favor. 
+ 

In the collection of ornaments possessed 
by the well dressed woman, silver jewelry 
has been raised to an important position. 
Silver forms a good setting for all precious 
stones, and it gives richness without the 
appearance of appalling expense. Filigree 
and ancient Bohemian ornaments are now 
being much worn, and many of the semi- 
barbaric Russian designs occupy places 
in the jewel casket. 


These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may he secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number , and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send 10 c for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day's Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 
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6955 Seven Gored Skirt, 
22 to 34 waist. 


[O. 6 9 5 5.—The 

plain seven 
gored skirt is 
always needful. Illus¬ 
trated is the very lat¬ 
est model. It is nar¬ 
row without exaggera¬ 
tion, it can be cut to 
the high waist line or 
to the natural one, as 
preferred. It can be 
made in either walking 
length or in the pretty 
round one that is liked 
for indoor occasions. 
The habit back makes 
the most fashionable 
finish just now, but £ 
great many women 
prefer inverted plaits 
and the skirt can be 
made in either way. It 
is simply a matter of 
taste. 

For the medium size 
will be required 6 $4 
yards of material 27 
inches wide, 5 H yards 
44 or 52 inches wide 
when material has fig¬ 
ure or nap; 3% yards 
44 or 52 inches wide 
when material has 
neither figure nor nap, 
with Y\ yard 27 for the 
band. The # width of the walking skirt at the lower edge is 2-)4 yards. 

The pattern, 6955 (10 cents), is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32 and 34 inch waist measure. 

No. 6961.—Such a skirt as this one is certain to find an imme¬ 
diate welcome. It is smart and distinctive, it suits combinations 
• of materials peculiarly well and it makes an excellent model for 

remodelling as well as 
for the new skirt. In 
this case marquisette 
is combined with satin, 
but any two materials, 
one thinner and one 
heavier, can be used 
with success, or such 
silk as foulard can be 
used throughout. All- 
over embroidery makes 
a feature of the season 
and the plain portions 
made of that material 
with the full ones of 
dotted Swiss muslin or 
fine batiste would be 
handsome. 

The quantity of ma¬ 
terial required for the 
medium size is 2^4 
yards 27 inches wide, 
1 % yards 36 or • 44 
inches wide for the 
upper portion; 4*4 
yards 24 or 27, 2*4 
yards 44 inches wide 
for plain portion. 

The pattern, 6961 
(10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inch waist 
measure. 

No. 6943.—Simple 
tunic skirts are ex- 




/ 




6943 Five Gored Skirt 
Piece Tunic, 22 to 


with Two- 
32 waist. 


ceedingly smart this 
season. Here is one 
that gives exception¬ 
ally becoming lines and 
is adapted both to suit¬ 
ing materials and to 
those used for indoor 
gowns. As it can be 
finished either with a 
high or natural waist 
line it is adapted to all 
figures. In the illustra¬ 
tion, wool material is 
finished with stitched 
edges and trimmed 
with little buttons. 

For a woman of me¬ 
dium size the skirt will 
require 6 yards of ma¬ 
terial 27 or 44, or 4 
yards 52 inches wide 
when material has fig¬ 
ure or nap ; 4 Y yards 
44 inches wide when 
material has neither 
figure nor nap. The 
width of skirt at the 
lower edge is 2*4 yards. 

The pattern, 6943 
(10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 

28, 30 and 32 inch 
waist measure. 

No. 6970.—The nine 
gored skirt is one 

always in demand. It gives a slender effect to the figure and it 
gives the long lines that are requisite to grace, also it is especially 
adapted to narrow materials. In the illustration, this one is 
made with a high waist line, but it can be cut off and joined to 
a belt if preferred, so that it really suits all figures. Also the 
back can be finished in habit style or with inverted plaits. All 
seasonable materials 
adapted to so simple a 
style are appropriate, 
linens, poplins and 
other similar washable 
materials as well as 
those of wool. 

The quantity of ma¬ 
terial required for the 
medium size is 7 yards 
27, 5 yards 36 or 4*/\ 
yards 44 inches wide 
when material has fig¬ 
ure or nap; S*/ 2 yards 

27, 4 yards 36 or 3 
yards 44 inches wide 
when material has 
neither figure nor nap. 

The width of the walk¬ 
ing skirt at the lower 
edge is 2^4 yards. 

The pattern, 6 9 7 0 
(10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 

28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 
inch waist measure. 

* 

Many buttons, braid 
covered, covered with 
bits of embroidery, fur, 
tapestry, Persian fab¬ 
rics, satin and silk, are 
used in connection 
with braids, of which 
buckles and slides are 
also made. 



6970 Nine Gored Skirt* 
22 to 36 Waist. 


6961 Three-Piece Skirt, Lengthened 
by Circular Portion, 22 to 30 waist. 

These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send roc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day’s Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 
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To-T)ay’s Magazine 

A New Peasant Waist and Smart Skirts 



N O. 6971—The blouse that is trimmed to 
give a bolero effect is the very new¬ 
est and latest. This one is charming 
in the extreme, yet absolutely simple, conse¬ 
quently, especially well adapted to young 
girls and to small women who find youthful 
styles becoming. In the illustration it is 
made of two materials, but such treatment is 
by no means necessary, for the blouse can be 
made of one material throughout with per¬ 
fect success. Sleeves are cut in one with 
the body portion, which means that making 
is a very simple matter, and the closing is 
made invisibly at the front, which fact in 
itself commends the design to many wearers. 

The blouse and sleeves are cut in one. 

When two materials are used they are joined 
on the line indicating the trimming. The 
front edges are finished with tucks which 
meet at the center and beneath these tucks 
the closing is made. 

For the 16 year size the blouse will re¬ 
quire yard of material 27, 36 or 44 inches 
wide for the plain portions, 1% yards 27, 

% yard 36 or 44 for the bolero portion, with 
3^ yards of banding to make as illustrated; 
or \y* yards 27 or 36, or 1 yards 44 inches 
wide if one material is. used throughout. 

For the under sleeves will be required 
yard, for yoke and under-sleeves yard 
18 inches wide. 

The pattern, 6971 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for misses of 14, 16 and 18 years of age. 

No. 6917—The circular skirt is always a 
graceful and attractive one. This model is 
joined to a circular flounce and is held in 
just sufficiently at the top of the flounce to 
mean smartness while it is by no means ex¬ 
aggeratedly tight. The skirt will be found 
an excellent one for wear beneath tunics as 
well as for separate use. It can be made 

just as illustrated or 
in round length. It can 
be extended a little 
above the waist line, so 
dispensing with the 
necessity for a belt, or 
it can be cut off and 
joined to a belt. 

The skirt is made in 
two portions, skirt and 
flounce. The skirt illus- 
t r a t e d is fitted by 
means of darts over the 
hips and the upper 
edge of the high waist 
skirt is underfaced and 
stayed with strips of 
bone. If a little more 
fulness is liked the 
darts can be omitted 
and the skirt gathered. 
When cut off at the 
natural waist line the 
skirt is finished with 
a belt. 

For the medium size 
will be required 
yards of material 27 
inches wide, 5 yards 36 
or 3 l A yards 44 inches 
wide. The width of 
long skirt at lower edge 
is 2Y yards, of the 
short skirt 2 x / 2 yards. 
The pattern, 6917 


(10 cents), is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 

No. 6967—Tunics continue to be exceed¬ 
ingly smart and those of the present season 
are eminently simple. This one is seamed 
at the front and back, consequently its lower 
edges are straight and it is especially well 
adapted to bordered material, although It 
can be used for anything seasonable with 
trimming arranged to suit the taste. The 
high waist line is exceedingly smart and in 
every way to be desired when it suits the 
figure, but there are wearers who will find 
the belt more becoming and the skirt can be 
finished in either way with equal success. If 
the dart-fitted tunic is not liked, it can be 
gathered at the upper edge. 

The skirt consists of the five gored foun¬ 
dation which is smooth fitting, the flounce 
and the tunic. The flounce is simply gath¬ 
ered at the upper edge. The tunic is seamed 
at front and back. When darts are used 
they are taken up on indicated lines. When 
they are omitted, the tunic is gathered at 
the upper edge. 

The quantity of material required for the 
16 year size is A x / 2 yards of bordered mate¬ 
rial 27 inches wide, with 1 H yards of plain 
material 36 inches wide for the gored upper 
portion, or 6 yards 27, A l / 2 yards 36, or 3H 
yards 44 inches wide when plain material is 
used throughout. 

The pattern, 6967 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for misses of 14, 16 and 18 years of 
age. 


6971 Peasant Waist with Bolero 
Effect for Misses and Small 
Women, 14, 16 and 18 years. 



Circular Flounce, 22 to 32 waist. 


A new idea in the development* of some 
of the latest style gowns is the use of lin¬ 
gerie materials with satin, silk or cachemire 
de soie. Gowns with veilings of transparent 
materials over a satin underbody have deep 
bands of cotton em¬ 
broidery arranged 
above the foot-band. 

The newest patterns 
of these wide embroid¬ 
eries have deep pointed 
edge, and this irregu¬ 
lar finish is applied at 
about knee depth, with 
the straight edge 
caught into the foot- 
band. Touches of the 
embroidery are also 
used on the waist and 
appear uncovered in 
vest or yoke outline, 
and in the wide cuff 
finish for elbow or 
three-quarter sleeves. 

A three-piece suit, 
just brought over from 
Paris, illustrates this 
combination, inasmuch 
as the suit is developed 
in tan and blue cloth, 
while the waist is made 
of tan-colored hand 
embroidered batiste, 
with blue chiffon trim¬ 
mings. 

The cape effect is the 
latest interpretation of 
fashion’s new demand 
for the short, fancy 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 138 
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All Sorts of Useful Designs 


N O. 6916.—Caps that protect the hair 
and sleeves that protect the blouses are 
absolutely necessary to neatness and 
cleanliness when one is engaged in work that 
means possibility of soil. Here are models 
that are practical and simple and also at¬ 
tractive, for the caps are really becoming. 
They can be made from any simple washable 
material, but the square cap is especially 
spited to a handkerchief. The half sleeves 
are finished with casing and elastic at the 
upper edges and are easily drawn on and 
off. 

For the round cap and sleeves will be re¬ 
quired l'A yards of material 27 inches 
wide or 1% yards 36 inches wide; for the 
square cap will be needed 1 handkerchief 
18 inches square with 3 yards of ribbon; 
and for the half sleeves alone % yard 27 
inches wide or y 2 yard 36 inches wide will 
be required. 

The pattern, 6916 (10 cents), is cut in 
one size only. 

No. 6972.—The night-gown that gives an 
Empire effect is fashionable and also one 
that girls like especially well. This one 
is dainty and charming, yet so simple that 
it can quite easily be made. The fronts are 
tucked at the shoulders, but the back is 
plain and if a simpler effect is wanted, the 
beading that gives the Empire effect can be 
omitted. 

For the 16 year size will be required 4 l / 2 
yards of material 36 or 3 l / 2 yards 44 inches 
wide with 2yards of lace and 2J4 yards 
of beading. 



6972 Empire Night Gown for Misses 
and Small Women 14, 16 and 18 years. 



6916 Square or Round Sweeping Caps 
with Half Sleeves, One Size. 



6922 Work Apron, Small 34 or 
36, Medium 38 or 40, 
Large 42 or 44 bust 


The pattern, 6972 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for misses of 14, 16 and 18 years of 
age. 

No. 6922.—Such a work apron as this 
one is pretty and attractive at the same 
time that it is practical. It covers the gown 
satisfactorily, it is supplied with capacious 
patch pockets and it takes most graceful 
lines. It can be made from butcher’s linen, 
gingham, percale or any similar material 
but the apron illustrated is made from per¬ 
cale with trimming of banding. 

For the medium size will be required 5 
yards of material 27 or 3 1 / 2 yards 36 inches 
wide with 3 1 / 2 yards of banding. 

The pattern, 6922 (10 cents), is cut in 
three sizes, small 34 or 36, medium 38 or 
40, large 42 or 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 6959.—Semi-princesse dresses are ex¬ 
ceedingly well liked. They are pretty and 
becoming and practical. This one is ab¬ 
solutely simple, yet it is given an effect of 
elaboration by the arrangement of insertion. 
The blouse is just the simple tucked one, 
shown in the smrfll view, but the trimming 
completely transforms it. All thin materials 
are appropriate. 

For the 16 year size will be required 7}£ 
yards of material 27 inches wide, yards 
36 or 44 inches wide with 9 yards of in¬ 
sertion. 

The pattern, 6959 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for misses of 14, 16 and 18 years of 
age. 



and Small Women, 14, 16 and 18 years. 
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For 



6921 Plain House Jacket, 34 to 42 bust. 



6963 Over Waist with Tunic for Misses 
and Small Women, 14, 16 and 18 years 


House and Street Wear 


N O. 6921.—The jacket that is made from lace 
and ribbon is always a dainty and charm¬ 
ing one. This model is very simple and 
can be treated in that way with exceptional suc¬ 
cess, while, at the same time, it will be found 
appropriate for any plain material. The jacket 
is cut in one piece with separate peplum that is 
straight and gathered, and the sleeves allow 
choice of pointed or straight outline at the lower 
edge. To make it as illustrated, ribbon and lace 
are over-handed together. 

The quantity of material required for the me¬ 
dium size is 8 l / 2 yards of ribbon, 10 yards of lace 
insertion 1J4 inches wide and 6 yards of edging 
to make as illustrated; 3 yards of plain material 
27 inches wide, 2\4 yards 36 or 1^ yards 44 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 6921 (10 cents), is cut in sizes 
for a 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust measure. 

No. 6963.—The over waist and tunic that are 
cut in one makes one of the very latest and 
most fashionable garments. This one is ‘espe¬ 
cially well suited to small women and to young 
girls. It is perfectly simple, it is full enough 
to be becoming to slender figures, yet it takes 
straight, narrow lines. In the illustration crepe 
de Chine is trimmed with beads, but washable 
materials will be found just as appropriate for 
this design as the silks and wools. 

The quantity of material required for the 16 
year size is 3^4 yards 27 inches wide or 2 l / 2 
yards 36 or 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 6963 (10 cents), is cut in sizes 
for misses of 14, 16 and 18 years of age. 

No. 6966.—The coat that is made simply, with 
loose fronts, is always becoming to the younger 
girls and is greatly in vogue. This one has 
slightly cut-away fronts that are smart, and it 
can be finished with the collar or without it, as 
liked. The model is an equally desirable one for 
the coat suit and for the separate wrap. 

The coat is made with fronts, back and under¬ 
arm gores. The sleeves are made with upper and 
under portions. The pockets are inserted in the 
fronts on indicated lines. When the collar is 
used it is joined to the neck front edges. 

For a girl of 12 years of age will be required 
4 yards of material 27 inches wide, 3 yards 36 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with A l / 2 yards of 
braid. 

The pattern, 6966 (10 cents), is cut in sizes 
for girls of 10, 12 and 14 years of age. 

No. 6954.—The coat that is made with a fancy 
back is one of the latest developments of fashion. 
This one is pointed to give a smart as well as 
novel effect. The fronts are slightly cut away 
also, and there are pointed collar and cuffs that 
harmonize with the back. The collar and cuffs 
can be of the same or of contrasting material 
as liked, but this coat is made of broadcloth with 
collar and cuffs of satin. 

The coat is made with fronts and backs. The 
backs are cut in two portions each and are joined 
at the center, so giving becoming lines to the 
figure. The fronts are dart fitted. A collar is 
joined to the neck edge of the back and it and 
the fronts are faced and rolled over to form 
the fancy collar with revers. The sleeves are made 
with upper and under portions and can be fin¬ 
ished with or without the cuffs. This is a very 
smart and attractive coat, and is destined to 
be decidedly popular with dressy people. 

For a woman of medium size the coat will 
require A l / 2 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
2 x / 2 yards 44 or 2]4 yards 52 with $4 yard 27 
inches wide for the trimming. 

The pattern, 6954 (10 cents), is cut in sizes for 
a 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust measure. 



6966 Girl’s Coat, 10, 12 and 14 years 



6954 Three Button Cutaway Coat 
34 to 42 bust. 
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Smart Frocks for Little Girls 


These are the well-known May Manion patterns, and may be secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and sice of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered. 
Patterns are sent, out same day order is received. Address To-Day’s Magacine, Pattern Department, Canton, Ohio. 


N O. 6973.—Muslin dresses, lace trimmed, are always dainty 
and charming for little girls. Here are two that are replete 
with suggestion. 

The dress to the left is made of Swiss muslin embroidered 
with dots and trimmed with imitation Irish crochet. It is very 
smart yet very simple. The yoke or body portion is cut in one 
piece with the sleeves, and the skirt portion is straight, gathered 
at its upper edge and shirred on the Empire line. In this case, 
the shirrings are concealed by the sash. The model is an ex¬ 
cellent one for flouncings and for bordered materials as well as 
for piain. It would be charming made from embroidered flouncing 
with body portion of 
all-over embroidery in 
couching design. 

For a girl of ten 
years of age will be 
required 3% yards of 
material 2 7 or 2 *4 
yards 36 or 44 inches 
wide, with 3^4 yards 
of insertion to make as 
shown in front view; 
to make as shown in 
back view 2% yards of 
flouncing 27, with y 
yard o f all-over e m- 
broidery 3 6 o r 4 4 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 6 9 7 3 
(TO cents), is cut in 
sizes for girls of 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 

No. 6993.—The dress 
shown to the right i s 
designed for slightly 
older girls and is 
adapted to a great 
many occasions. It can 
be made as illustrated 
with the flounce and 
lace insertion, or it can 
be made without the 
flounce and trimmed 
in a simpler manner. 

The neck can be cut 
round as in this in¬ 
stance or it can be 
finished with a collar 
or cut lower, just a s 
liked, and the sleeves 
can be made either 
short or long. As il¬ 
lustrated, the material 
is fine white mull and 
the yoke with plastron 
is cut of embroidery 
banded with lace. 

Fora girl of 12 
years of age will be re¬ 
quired 6 l /t yards o f 
material 27 inches 
wide, 4JT yards 36 or 
3Y A yards 44, with 
yard of all-over e m- 
broidery for the yoke 
and plastron, 20 yards of insertion and 5 l /2 yards of edging. 

The pattern, 6993 (10 cents)., is cut in.sizes for girls of 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 

+ 

The present styles are exactly suited to the wants of little 
people and never have children been so prettily and so becomingly 
dressed as they are t^’s spring The fashion for different com¬ 
binations of materials is a very happy one for the mother with 
economical views, tor t ids itself readily to alterations in last 
years costumes. The gingham frock can be let down with bands 
or a yoke of piain chambray of the dominating shade of the 
gingham. If the sleeves have grown too tight they can have 


plain pieces put in at the top and running their entire length 
and across the neck in front in the manner in which some of 
the kimono waists are trimmed 

White dresses are this year decidedly the smartest, if made 
with a touch of color. 

All of the cerise, coral, and kindred strong pinks are immensely 
popular for relieving colors and there are some beautiful deep 
pinks and light reds on the fruit tones, but clearer and warmer 
than the bluish fruit pinks and reds which were once grouped 
under the crushed fruit tones. 

One of these delicious reds was used for the 
soft satin girdle and cravat of the white serge 
frock for a little girl of ten years, and gave 
an effective touch to a model very good looking 
in other ways. 

Soft, loose woven linen suggesting a very 
coarse etamine is one of the new things, and 
bordure effects in this material have borders of 
wide and narrow openwork or drawnwork bands. 

A pretty frock made 
from such material in 
butter color and re¬ 
lieved by a girdle of 
black and sleeves and 
shoulder insets of 
cluny lace shows a 
simple but effective 
method of using a 
straight border with- 
o u t the introduction 
of drapery—a problem 
which is puzzling many 
a mother who does her 
own sewing. 

The bodice made 
with border running 
straight across the 
chest and with shoul¬ 
ders and sleeves cut 
together of contrasting 
material is very often 
repeated in the simple 
type of frock. Where 
the border design can¬ 
not readily be adapted 
to the design of a 
frock the makers do 
not hesitate to cut it 
from the material and 

apply it in whatever 

way seems most effec¬ 
tive, though of course 
it should be used with¬ 
out cutting, wherever 
possible. 

It is really surpris¬ 
ing how many frocks 

for children of all ages are finished with sailor 
collars. These collars show innumerable modi¬ 
fications. The wide right angle cornered back 
may be combined with a front which runs in 
a straight line from a little below the base of 
the. throat to the shoulder points, and from 
there falls in the wide sailor back. 

The collar may be quite low in front and slope to the shoulders 
in true middy fashion, or it may have wide downward, sloping 
points in front, quite covering the chest, and then follow a line 

upward just in front of the arm to join the sailor back. There 

is no describing the variations upon the sailor theme, though 
the illustrations shown from time to time in these pages will 
clearly indicate the lines of a few of them. 

Openwork hand embroidery enters into a large number of 
the handsomest wide collars, and color is frequently introduced 
into the separate collars. In the openwork collars the color ap¬ 
pears in the embroidery, as it does in other embroidered collars 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 138 
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For Summer Days 


N O. 6964.—Simple frocks that can easily be 
laundered are those that are most sought at 
this season of the year. Here is one, the 
body portion of which is cut in one with short 
sleeves and which is laid in box plaits that give 
exceedingly becoming lines. 

The waist and skirt are separate and joined by 
means of a belt, and the closing can be made for 
the entire length at the back or by means of a 
placket in the skirt, as preferred. The skirt consists 
of one straight piece, consequently the dress can be 
made from bordered material with perfect success. 

For a girl 10 years of age will be required 4 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, 2% yards 36 or 2 l /z 
yards 44 inches wide with 7 A yard 27 inches wide 
for the trimming. 

The pattern, 6964 (10 cents), is cut in sizes for 
girls of 8, 10 and 12 years of age. 

No. 6944.—Tunic dresses are among the latest 
and the smartest for little girls. This one is ex¬ 
ceptionally attractive and is adapted to all childish 
materials, for it can be made from linen, pique, or 
lawn, from cashmere or serge with equal success. 
In the illustration, linen is finished with scalloped 
edges and with embroidered dots. Tunic and foun¬ 
dation are separate, consequently the dress can quite 
easily be laundered. 

The dress consists of the straight plaited skirt 
and body portion which are attached and closed 
for the entire length at the back. The tunic is made 




No. 6902.—There is nothing that looks 
prettier on a little girl than an immaculate 
white apron, and when this apron is 
trimmed with frills of embroidery or of 
the same material the effect is greatly en¬ 
hanced. This model shows a most delight¬ 
ful little apron made of fine white lawn 
and trimmed with ruffles of embroidery. 
Crossbarred muslin, dimity or dotted swiss 
can be used to make dressy aprons of this 
sort or if they are wanted to protect the 
frock and for serviceable wear they can 
be made of any pretty gingham or cham- 
bray. 

To make this apron requires 2%i yards 
of material 27 inches wide or 1^ yards, 
36 inches wide and 2^ yards of embroid¬ 
ery and 3f£ yards of insertion. 

The pattern, 6902 (10 cents), comes in 
4 sizes, from 6 to 12 years. 

+ 

One of the points of note about the 
early spring lingerie frocks which are be¬ 
ing shown is the great use of ribbon for 
decoration. Not in many seasons has rib¬ 
bon been so frequently employed. 

On the pretty embroidery and lace 
gowns which are destined for Palm Beach 
and Bermuda wear there is often seen a 
broad band of satin ribbon at the hem. 


6964 Girl’s Dress with Box Plaits, 
8, 10 and 12 years. 


in one piece and is laid 
in wide tucks over the 
shoulders. The shoulder 
edges of the neck are fin¬ 
ished with straight pieces 
that can be made of the 
material or of trimming. 
There is no opening and 
the tunic is slipped over 
the head. 

For the 10 year size the 
dress will require 4^ 
yards* of m a t e r i a 1 27 
inches wide, 3^ yards 36 
or 3J4 yards 44 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 6944 (1 0 
cents), is cut in sizes for 
girls of 8, 10 and 1 2 

years of age. 


This gives a decidedly 
new touch and cer¬ 
tainly adds a bit of 
distinction. One lovely 
gown showed a wide 
band of deep violet at 
the hem, while a soft 
fold of the same hue 
was caught around the 
waist, under the em¬ 
broidery, but plainly 
showed through the 
white meshes. 

Often there is a 
great knot or rosette 
of some strikingly col¬ 
ored satin ribbon at 
the side of the bodice, 
while a fold of the 
same silken stuff glim¬ 
mers under the bodice. 


6944 Girl’s Tunic Dress, 
8, 10 and 12 years. 


Novelty hair ribbons are much newer than plai 


in 


ones for tying the braids or top locks of little girls. 
Spots or stripes in two shades of a color are the latest. 



6902 Girl’s Apron* 6 to 12 years. 


These are the well-known May Manton patterns, and may he secured at any store that carries May Manton patterns, or may 
be ordered from us direct. Give number, and size of pattern wanted, and be sure to send ioc for every number ordered ' 
Patterns are sent out same day order is received. Address To-Day’s Magazine, Pattern Department, Canton Ohio 


































































Juvenile Fashions 


No. 6953.—One-piece dresses for little 
girls are always pretty and are among the 
smartest of all things this season. This 
one is closed over the shoulders, so that 
it is novel at the same time that it is 
smart. White linen with threads of blue 
is the material illustrated, but the dress is 
appropriate for woolen fabrics as well as 
for washable ones. If liked, it can be 
worn over a guimpe. 

The dress consists of front and back por¬ 
tions, there are pnly under-arm seams. The 
shoulder edges are finished with button¬ 
holes worked in the front portion, and 
buttons are sewed to the back. 

For a girl of 6 years of age will be re¬ 
quired 2H yards of material 27 inches 
wide, 2% yards 36 or 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 6953 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for children of 4, 6 and 8 years of age. 

No. 6965.—The little frock that is made 
with the straight lower edge is always a 
desirable one. It is perfectly well adapted 
to plain material and it can be made from 
flouncing and bordered materials with very 
little labor. This one also allows the 
choice of square or round yoke and of long 
or short sleeves. In one illustration, the 
dress is shown made of white batiste with 
yoke of all-over embroidery, in the other 
it is made of flouncing combined with all- 
over embroidery, and it can be utilized for 
simple, childish wool materials as well as 
for washable ones. 

For a child of 2 years of age will be re¬ 
quired 2}4 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or yards 36 or 44 inches wide, 
with H yard 18 inches wide to make as 
shown in the front view ; 2 yards of floun¬ 
cing 23 inches wide, y% yard of all-over 
embroidery and x / 2 yard of plain material 
27 or 36 inches wide to make as shown 
in back view. 

The pattern, 6965 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for children of 1, 2 and 4 years of 
age. 



6965 Child’s Dress with Straight Lower 
Edge, 6 mos., I, 2 and 4 years. 



695 \ Girl’s One-Piece Dress, Closed on 
the Shoulders, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

No. 6915.—The kimono that is made 
with a plain yoke is one of the best liked 
for the little children. The lower portion 
is full and ample and allows free move¬ 
ment. fhis one includes plain sleeves and 
is finished with a band that is rolled over 
at the neck to give a collar effect. China 
silk, cotton crepe, albatross, washable flan¬ 
nel, lawn, batiste, all the materials that are 
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6915 Child’s Kimono, I, 2 and 4 years. 




Get The 
Dealers’ Profit 



You select 


your own 


terms 


HEN you 
buy a 
pianoor 
organ from a 
dealeryou must 
pay his profit. 
You must pay 
the wholesaler’s 
p r o fi t s, you 
must pay sales¬ 
men’s salaries, 
store rents, and 
other expenses. 
These accumu¬ 
lative profits 
often double 
the price of the instrument and you have to 
pay them. But the Cornish plan does away 
with all these middlemen’s profits—you buy 
direct from the factory—you pay half the 
dealer’s price—you receive 100 cents value and 
satisfaction for every dollar you put in a 




Piano 

or 

Organ 




These instruments 
have for over half a 
century been regard¬ 
ed as standard—no 
better instruments 
are made than Cor¬ 
nish instruments. No 
matter how much you 
pay you cannot get 
an instrument with a 
purer, richer tone, or 
one with more per¬ 
fect action, or one 
1 thatismade to better 
withstand the test of 
I time. Cornish pianos 
and organs have 
been made by the same family for fifty years—three genera- 
1 tions of master craftsmen and are sold direct from the factory 
to the home at the lowest price 
possible for a first-class standard 
instrument. 


So confident are we that any 
Cornish piano or organ will de¬ 
light you in every particular 
that we are willing to place 
any instrument you may select 
right in your own home for a 
whole year’s trial and test, ab¬ 
solutely free. If the instru¬ 
ment does not please you in 
every respect the trial will not 
cost you one penny. Besides 
we give you « 


A Year’s 
Trial Free 


Two Years’ Time to 
Pay if Necessary 

No money required in advance. We insist upon you being 
fully satisfied with the Cornish instrument you select before 
we ask you to pay for it. 

Get Our Big Book 

Chapel Style 


Our big, handsome art port¬ 
folio catalogue pictures Cor¬ 
nish pianos and organs, tells 
how they are made and ex¬ 
plains why we are able to 
give you double value for your 
money. You should have this 
book before you invest a cent 
in a pianoor organ. It costs 
us nearly a dollar to place it 
in your hands, but we send it 
free. We will also send you 
a book of 5000 names and ad¬ 
dresses of recent satisfied 
Cornish purchasers. Discounts To Religious and 

Charitable Institutions 

ftdfttiSh WASHINGTON, N. J. 

Y/VI IIIW %/V* Established Over Half A Century. 
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FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


N OT a week goes by but what the publishers of this paper refuse a 
large amount of advertising patronage which would mean many 
dollars if accepted. We refuse this advertising, first, to protect 
our readers. Second, because it does not come up to our idea of busi¬ 
ness honesty and would reflect unfairly upon the many straightforward 
and reliable men who favor us with their advertising patronage. 

WE will never knowingly accept any advertising which is not 
exactly as represented. We want our readers to appreciate this. We 
want them to feel perfectly safe in writing to or patronizing any business 
firms that advertise in To-Day’s Magazine. 

TO the best of our knowledge and belief we carry nothing but 
first-class, high-grade advertising; nothing that is misleading, deceitful, or 
that could do harm to any reader. 

SOMETIMES the tricky advertiser will deceive us, no matter how 
carefully we investigate. It is not very often, but we soon find it out; 
then we do our best to drive him out of business if possible. 

SHOULD it ever happen that any of our regular subscribers find 
cause for complaint, we earnestly request that they notify us immediately, 
and we agree to reimburse any legitimate loss they may sustain through 
dealing with a fraudulent advertiser in the columns of To-Day’s Magazine . 

IT must be understood that this refers only to actual financial loss. 
We cannot undertake to adjust every little dispute that may arise in busi¬ 
ness dealing, but we will protect our readers and see that they are not 
defrauded. 

THIS ought to encourage our readers to give as much of their trade 
as possible to such business houses as favor us with their advertising 
patronage. 



Advertising Manager 
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Juvenile Fashions 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 123 
used for kimonos are appropriate for this 
one. In the illustration, it is made of 
challis with bands of ribbon. 

The kimono consists of the smooth fitted 
yoke and the full lower portion that is 
gathered and joined to the yoke. The 
sleeves are cut in one piece each and a 
band is joined to the neck and front edges. 

For the 2 year size will be required 4 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 2J^ 
yards 36 or 2 yards 44 inches wide, 2^ 
yards of ribbon 4 inches wide for bands. 

The pattern 6915 (10 cent's), is cut in 
sizes for children of 1, 2 and 4 years of 
age. 

No. 6956.—The bishop dress that is made 
with a straight lower edge is both a prac¬ 
tical and a pretty one. It is especially 
well adapted to flouncings and bordered 
materials, yet it can be made from plain. 
This one can be shirred on the empire line 
and worn with a sash, or left plain as 



6956 Child’s Bishop Dress with 
Straight Lower Edge, 

6 mos. 1, 2 and 4 years. 


preferred. It can be made with round or 
high neck and short or long sleeves, conse¬ 
quently the one model is equally well 
adapted to the dressy frock and to the 
plain one. In the illustration, flouncing 
is used and it makes its own finish. 

The dress is made in one piece and is 
closed at the back. The sleeves are sep¬ 
arate and sewed to the armholes. When 
the round neck is used the gathers are 
stayed with a band. When the high neck 
is used the collar is joined to the neck 
edge. To give the effect illustrated, the 
dress is shirred on indicated lines and 
stayed by means of a belt. 

For a child of 2 years of age the dress 
will require iy 2 yards of flouncing 27 
inches wide or 2^ yards of plain material 
27, 2 yards 36 or 1 1 / 2 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 6956 (10 cents), is cut in 
sizes for children of 6 months, 1, 2 and 4 
years of age. 




I N NO other underwear can you 
get so perfect a combination of per¬ 
fect fit, elasticity, absorbency and 
cool comfort. Furthermore, n Porosknit n 
doesn’t soil easily. Evaporation carries 
off a large part of the impurities usually 
retained in close-woven underwear. 

That means greater cleanliness and 
an easier wash day. 

"Porosknit" Union Suits are lighter than 
any other union suits because of the peculiar 
lightness and airy texture of the "Porosknit" 
fabric. Therefore, you can be fitted in 
"Porosknit" without even a suggestion of bulki¬ 
ness. Wear " Porosknit" and you’ll agree with 
thousands of others who tell us that "Porosknit" 
has happily ended their underwear troubles. 
Get it and wear it nou). 

For Men All Styles For Boys 
F»* _ Shirts and drawers ^ 

OUC per garment « OC 
Men’s Union Suits . „ . Boys’ Union Suits 

$ 1 .OO Any StyIe 50 c 

On sale in nearly every store you pass 
' Write for illustrated booklet showing all styles 

CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
68 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Genuine **Porosknit * * Bears This Label 


TRADE MARK 


REG. US. PAYOFF 


SECURITY - CONVENIENCE — DURABILITY 

These are “Velvet Grip” ad vantages. Another is the ruft*proof trimmings of 
brass, heavily nickeled. They will not discolor the stockings or underclothes. 


Guaranteed 


Against 


Imperfec¬ 


tions. 


RUBBER BUTTON 

Hose Supporter 


For sale every¬ 
where. Chil¬ 
dren’s sample 
pair by mail 16 
cts. (give age). 


is made in a great variety of styles for women and 
children. Look on the clasp for the trade-mark^** Velvet 
Grip,” which means highest quality in fabrics and finish. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, Boston, U.S.A. 


UNION SUITS 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS 
ALL-STYLES FOR MEN AND BOYS 
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The Up-to-Date Kitchen 

By Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce 


Freight Prepaid 

30 Days Free Trial 

s 1a WEEK 

■ FOR THE ARTISTIC 

Meister 

PI AN 0 


Sold direct from Factory to You 



No Cash Down. No Interest. 
No Extras. 


Price $175:22 

Stool and Scarf Free 

A guaranteed saving of $100 at 
least , on each instrument • 

WE believe the correct way to buy 
a piano is to try it in your own home 
first. We don't want the trial to 
cause you any expense, hence we 
pay the freight — also the return 
freight if the piano is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding our easy terms of 
payments and our extremely low 
prices , the Meister is a high-class 
instrument of standard constriction 
and quality fully guaranteed for 10 
years. Ask your local banker to in¬ 
vestigate our standing. Rothschild & 
Co’s, resources exceed $3,000,00(h°2 

We sell more pianos direct from 
factory to home than any 
other concern in the world 
Send A Postal 
For The Piano Book 
It is free , and illustrates in the colors 
of the wood eight styles 
of the Meister 

The Meister Piano Co. 

Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners 
State, Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 
Department 61 F, Chicago, 111. 

^ - — - ~ ~ -- ^ 


T HE really complete modern kitchen is 
a fascinating place. It is equipped 
with every convenience and if the 
furnishings and utensils have been se¬ 
lected with an eye to color, a picture is 
presented that is both restful and alluring. 
Pots and pans may serve a prosaic use but 
they can be obtained in lovely soft gray 
tones, in blue that suggests the most per¬ 
fect cleanliness and in browns that are 
rich and warm in tone. Judiciously ar¬ 
ranged they make a picture that is replete 
with simple homely charm. 

In the studio of a woman artist of re¬ 
pute is one corner which she calls her 
kitchen. It is a tiny place with only a 
small gas stove to serve in place of a 
range*; but it is supplied with pots and 
dishes of brown earthenware that are 
arranged against a background of yellow 
to make a veritable picture of the little 
place, and it is possible to arrange any 
kitchen so that it shall be a constant 
source of delight. 

Light is the first essential to be con¬ 
sidered in a kitchen. If the room can be 
flooded with sunshine the best possible be¬ 
ginning has been made; but ivory-tinted 
walls, blue and while tiled linoleum and 
furniture painted white with white enamel 
will produce a cheerful effect even in a 
poorly lighted room. There was a time 
when the chimney or the fireplace was 
painted in a dark sombre tone as a matter 
of course; but in the up-to-date kitchen 
it is tiled with white or painted to suggest 
such a treatment. Enamel paints have 
brought with them many possibilities of 
this sort, and even the simplest home can 
boast of a kitchen that is all cheer and 
in which no dingy corners are found. 
Both tiles and the paint that imitates them 
are easily kept clean. 

Modern housekeepers have learned the 
many advantages of porcelain and porce¬ 
lain finish. A tiled chimney-place, an 
enamelled painted side wall, and a porce¬ 
lain sink make an ideal beginning for a 
perfect room. If the floor also can be 
tiled, there will be little left to ask for, 
but well selected linoleum will make a 
very satisfactory substitute. Small pat¬ 
terns in blue and white seem to suit the 
kitchen by natural selection, but almost 
any small and simple figure will serve the 
purpose. 

In a simple out of town house there is 
a kitchen with floor covered in this way 
that attracts and charms and always is 
inviting yet which represents a very mod¬ 
est outlay. The ivory tinted walls reflect 
the light and add to the sense of space, 
and the arrangement of the utensils and 
conveniences is so devised that every¬ 
thing needful is at hand and attractively 
presented. We live in an age which de¬ 
mands economy of space in the average 
home. Kitchen furnishings can be so ar¬ 
ranged as to be close at hand and to add 
to the general picture. 

It has been truly said that the dining 
car, with its tiny kitchen fitted with every 
convenience, makes an excellent model for 
the housewife. While no woman would 
choose such limited space as the car 
means, spreading out over too large an 
area involves fatigue and effort. Many 
lessons have been learned from the chef 
in his little corner, and the dealer of to¬ 


day offers numberless contrivances for 
maintaining perfect order and convenience 
with little effort. It is the boast of one 
housewife that she can reach all the uten¬ 
sils needed for the preparation of a meal 
without moving more than a few steps and 
such an arrangement may fairly be said 
to represent the ideal. 

As a matter of course pots, pans, and 
dishes must all be free of the slightest 
dust when used. But convenient racks and 
shelves Vill keep them near at hand, and 
dusting with ever ready cloth means infi¬ 
nitely less labor than the trudging back 
and forth entailed by separate closets and 
storeage places. In the perfect kitchen is 
arranged a rack for holding the various 
covers. Over the table is a rack from 
which hang spoons, skimmers, and all 
similar needfuls. Within reach of the 
table are brackets, enamel finished, and 
supplied with porcelain jars for contain¬ 
ing sugar, cereals, coffee, tea and the like, 
and each one labelled with its own name. 
The complete table includes a marble top 
and is fitted with a flour bin and drawers. 
It is scarcely needful to walk a dozen 
steps to find the ingredients for the batch 
of bread, the bowl of pancakes, or the 
weekly baking of toothsome cakes. 

Opinions differ as to wliat material is 
best for pans, pots, and the like, but no 
kitchen should be without the equipment 
of homely earthenware. The casserole is 
the economical housewife’s friend. Alu¬ 
minum is fascinating in its brilliancy and 
little weight. If the purse allows, the 
larger utensils may well be made of that 
material. But not even aluminum will 
give the quality and flavor to foods re¬ 
quiring long cooking that result from the 
old-fashion earthen skillet. 

The up-to-date kitchen is furnished with 
due reference to all these facts. It in¬ 
cludes the highest possible pans and pots 
for many uses but it never omits the 
more primitive earthenware. Modern 
science has revealed many things and no 
housewife should surrender the improve¬ 
ments of the day, but there are secrets 
known to our grandmothers we cannot 
afford to ignore. Chickens stewed in cas¬ 
serole and onions cooked in an earthen 
pot mean flavor never to be found, never 
to be produced by any other method. On 
the other hand stock can be made to per¬ 
fection in the pot of little weight; the 
teakettle that requires no effort to lift it 
from the stove will perfectly boil the 
water, and the many conveniences for 
economy of strength cannot afford to be 
overlooked. 

Spoons and forks of aluminum are the 
best possible for kitchen use. A row of 
varying sizes hanging from the handy rack 
makes an attractive showing and at the 
same time perfect convenience is obtained. 
The best adapted pot or pan for the work 
to be done will always mean the least 
labor. The complete kitchen contains the 
minor improvements as well as the big 
and more familiar boilers, roasters, and 
the like. Even baked potatoes have their 
special requirements and a recent contriv¬ 
ance consists of a long narrow strip of 
tin with uprights upon which the potatoes 
can be impaled and the whole number 
easily handled. 
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Mayonaise mixing loses all its tedious¬ 
ness when a modern mixer is at hand. 
The oil is dropped through a tiny funnel 
into a well-shaped bowl and the regular 
turning of a crank does all the work. For 
every duty that the kitchen entails is pro¬ 
vided some labor saving device. The up- 
to-date housewife studies and knows them 
all. 

Cooking without fire has ceased to be 
a novelty in many homes but the house¬ 
wife who has not yet added a fireless 
cooker to her kitchen outfit has much to 
learn. The process is far from a new one. 
In a book of twenty-five years ago, cookers 
of the kind are discussed and eulogized, 
but it is only within the past few years 
that they have really assumed convenient 
forms, and even now they are far less 
general than it would be well that they 
should be. There is no mystery involved. 
The secret is simply that of imprisoning 
heat. Fire of some sort must be used to 
obtain the heat and to begin the process, 
but until one has eaten food steamed in 
the cooker, corned beef cooked as it only 
can be under such conditions, and has 
tasted vegetables so prepared, she is far 
from having enjoyed the perfection of 
flavor. 

The cooker is an economy of money, a 
labor saver and a producer of delicious 
flavors all in one. In the up-to-date 
kitchen it takes a prominent place. The 
mistress thereof is ever alert to relieve 
strain as well as to provide variety for 
the family table. This simple contrivance 
means many hours of relaxation while it 
allows a far more and varied and gener¬ 
ous menu than is possible without its help, 
in the simple household at least. To find 
at hand the best utensils for the prepara¬ 
tion of each article of food, is to be fully 
equipped. 

Economy is the watchword of the up-to- 
date housewife, and economy rightly un¬ 
derstood means saving of labor and of 
strength as well as the saving of dollars 
and cents. The clever home-maker lays 
the foundation of her kitchen in a cheerful 
color, in polished surfaces that do not 
harbor dust, and in compact arrangement. 
She furnishes it with a complete but never 
unnecessary outfit, and she remembers that 
restful combinations of tones will prove 
helpful in maintaining serenity in the 
kitchen, as they are productive of rest and 
peace in the rooms devoted to less exact¬ 
ing service. 

Roses and Shrubs 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 102 , 
ties of enormous blossom-panicles. These 
are meritorious qualities, but the shrub 
has been greatly over-rated, for the color 
of its flowers is not clear, and its general 
habit is coarse. However, if you want 
something to “fill in,” or to serve as a 
screen, it will please you, because of its 
rapid and vigorous growth, and its showi¬ 
ness, if planted where “distance” can 
“lend enchantment to the view.” It is 
not a satisfactory plant when seen at 
close range if one is a stickler for qual¬ 
ity. 

To grow shrubs well, keep the grass 
away from them. Manure the soil about 
them liberally each season. Thin them 
out if there seems to be a superfluity of 
branches. Remove deadwood, and weak- 
wood, and do not try to prune them into 
symmetrical shape. Let them train them¬ 
selves. They can, and will do it far 


more effectively than you can; for they 
work by an unerring instinct that pre¬ 
vents them from making mistakes, while 
you would be governed by man’s ideas, 
which are almost invariably out of har¬ 
mony with the instinctive ideas of grace 
and beauty that the plants can be trusted 
to live up to —if we will let them! 

Pruning for all kinds of roses should be 
done in spring before growth begins. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals should be cut 
back, all over the plant, wherever there is a 
strong leaf-bud that can possibly be coaxed 
to develop into a branch which may bear a 
flower, after each blossoming period. 

The aim is to keep the bush all the time 
growing, by liberal feeding and close prun¬ 
ing as blossoms depend wholly on new 
growth. No rose blooms on old wood. 
There must be new growth in order to have 
flowers. 


Spring Fever 

DON’T want to work, or nothing, 

* I don’t want to read or walk; 

I don’t want to drink, don’t want to 
think—• 

Don’t even want to talk. 

You can hardly call it lazy, 

You can’t rightly name it sick, 

Only I just want to lie 

On the flat of my back and look thro* 
a crack 

In the trees at the warm, blue sky. 

I know I ought to make garden, 

I know I ought to rake 
1 he trash that lies in the yard and 
Be helping mother to make 
Soft soap. But I just can’t do it— 

I’m not in the right condition; 

But if some one’d dig some bait and rig 
My tackle, I’d go a-fishing." 

—Farm Journal . 
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Let Us H A m On 
Send You Approval 




We will send you this switch or any 
article you may select from our large new 
catalog without a cent in advance. 

Our immense business, the largest of its 
kind in the world, enables us to quote 
surprisingly low prices. Goods listed 
below are extra short stem, made ot 
splendid quality, selected human hair 
and to match any ordinary shad . 

STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 

1^ oz. 18 in. $1.00 20 in. $2.00 

2oz.20in. 1.35 22 in. 3.00 

2 oz. 22 in. 1.75 24 in. 4.00 

V/i oz. 24 in. 2.75 26 in. 5.95 

3 oz. 26 in. 4.95 30 in. 8.00 

Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in. Natural Wavy - - - 4.95 
Duchess Curie, Fine Quality, Se¬ 
lected Hair, Very Curly - - 4.95 
Coronet Braid, oz. selected 
wavy hair ------- 5.96 

200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches - - - - 50c to $50.00 

Pompadour, Natural Curly - - 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s - $5 to $50 
Send long sample of your hair and de¬ 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid. On Approval, Wire 8ealed If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, break the seal and remit the 
price. If not. return to us, seal unbroken. 

Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a 
little more expensive; 
ask for estimate. 

Write for our 
New 1911 
Catalog, 

64 pages, beautifully illus¬ 
trated. Shows all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressing 

and quotes lowest prices. This 
i»ook also contains valuable in¬ 
structions on “Beauty Culture by 
Self Treatment,” profusely illus¬ 
trated, which every woman wants 
Write today. 


PARIS FASHION CO.. Dept. 715, 209 State Street, Chicago 

Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


1 O -in*Wild Male $f .95 
iO Ostrich Plume l — 



We will sendthie French Curl 
Wild Male Plume in black, 

white or any color,charges 
prepaid or receipt of 
$1.95. Full a.nount 
refunded if vom 
dissatisfied. Ycu 
take no riak. 

Any plume 
shipped 
same 
terms. 


All feathers are hard flue, specially selected from Wild 
male birds. Tougher, glossier, longer fibre than from tame 
birds. Stand any weather; never permanently lose curl. 


Special 20*in. quality, wide fibres. I 


extra 

In black or white on same approval terms as above. $5.00 

BEAUTIFUL WILLOW PLUME, full I9ln. long. 16 in. 
wide, double knotted, hand tied. Made of d*Q J*C 
finest selected male stock. Black or white. _ 


Send 2 56 to cover expressage and receive either plume C.O. D. 
express. If satisfied it is the greatest plume bargain ever 
offered, pay Express Agent: otherwise return plume at our 
expense. We dye and repair feather goods make old 
feathers like new. Write today for FREE catalog showing 
full line and bargains in French and Willow plumes and learn 
how to get one plume Free for selling six. Our references— 
any Express Company. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 
272 8 Wabash Ave. Dept. 205 Chicago. HI. 



SONGS -Words and Music for Piano or Organ 


Cubenola Olid* 

My Pony Boy 
Rainbow 
Rod Wing 
Ju»t Fomo Ob* 

Stnr ofth* Eeet 
Oh! You Kid 
Senora 

B> Light of Filvory Moon 
I Didn’t Mean to Make You Cry 
Put On l’our Old Out Bonnot 
Way Down ii 


The Dublin Rag 
Daisia, Won’t Toll 
‘'That,” Italian Rag 
Wild Cherry, Rag 
No On* Know* 

Honey Boy 
Kapane* 

Bp .lolly. Molly 


lot Ring* ou Mi 
H*« Anybody Horn S«*n K*Uy t 
Down In Jungle Towa 
I Wish I Bad * Girl 
Silrer Thtrad* Among tba Gold 
Ylp-I-Addy-l-Ay* 

I’ll Mak* Ring Around Ro*i* 

You Are Ideal of My Dr#»ra* 

Any Little Girl That’* » Nice Little GW 
Pd Rather Say Hello Tba* Goodbye 
That Mesmerining Mendeleoobn Tun* 
Carry Marry Harry 


INSTRUMENTAL, For Piano or Orgir. 


Heart* and Flower* Turkey In tin 

Roe* Song, Reverie Burning of Rome, Mch. 

Let ’ Lr Go. March Kiss of Spring, Waits** 

Rainbow, Two-Step Lore Spark*, Waits 

Star of Sea, Reverie Maple Leaf, Rag 
Dill Pickles, Rag College Life, Two-8tep 

Red Wing, Two-Step Loveland Walt zee 

Our music is the same in every -particular as you purchase 
in any Music Store—the only difference being the price. 

THE MYREX COMPANY, 244 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK 

"The Cheapest Music House ou Earth” 

Send sc. Stamp] for"Money Saving ” Catalog . , ■ 


Melody of Love 
Curly, Two-8t#p-aew hit 
Moon Wink*, Three-Step 
Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Ben Hur Chariot Race, M< 
Kerry Mills. Barn Dane# 
Blase of Glory. March 


The Flying Mercury 



“Then I’ll 1 urry back to my embroidery. 
I’m several laps behind in my work al¬ 
ready.” 

“See here, Lestrange,” Dick began, as 
the mechanician departed, sitting down 
on a railing beside a machine steadily en¬ 
gaged in notching steel disks into gear¬ 
wheels. 

“Don't do that!” Lestrange exclaimed 
s 1 arply. “Get up, Ffrench.” 

“It’s safe enough.” 

“It’s nothing of the kind. The least 
slip— 

“Oh, well,” he reluctantly rose, “if 
you’re going to get fussy. Read what 
Emily sent up.” 

Lestrange accepted the card with a faint 
flicker of expression. 

“Dick, uncle is making the steering- 
knuckle wait for expert opinion,” the leg¬ 
end ran, in pencil. “Have Mr. Bailey 
strengthen Mr. Lestrange’s car, anyhow. 
Do not let him race so.” 

Near them two men were engaged in 
babbitting bearings, passing ladlefuls of 
molten metal carelessly back and forth, 
and splashing hissing drops over the floor; 
at them Lestrange gazed in silence, after 
reading, the card still in his hand. 

“Well?” Dick at last queried. 

“Have Mr. Bailey do nothing at all,” 
was the deliberate reply. “There is an 
etiquette of subordination, I believe—this 
is Mr. Ffrench’s factory. I’ve done my 
part and we’ll think no more of the mat¬ 
ter. I may be wrong. But I am more 
than grateful to Miss Ffrench.” 

“That’s all you’re going to do?” 

“Yes. I wish you would not sit there.” 

“I’m tired; I won’t fall in, and I want 
to think. We’ve been a lot together this 
spring, Lestrange; I don’t like this busi¬ 
ness about the steering-gear. Do you go 
down to the Beach to-morrow?” 

“To-night. To-morrow I must put in 
practising on the track. I would have 
been down to-day if there had not been 
so much to do here. Are you coming 
with me, or not until the evening of the 
start?” 

Dick stirred uncomfortably. 

“I don’t want to come at all, thank you. 
I saw you race once.” 

“You had better get used to it,” Le¬ 
strange quietly advised. “The day may 
come when there is no one to take your 
place. This factory will be yours and you 
will have to look after your own inter¬ 
ests. I wish you would come down and 
represent the company at this race.” 

“I haven’t the head for it.” 

“I do not agree with you.” 

Their eyes met in a long regard. Here, 
in the crowded room of workers, the 
ceaseless uproar shut in their conversation 
with a walled completeness of privacy. 

“I’m not sure whether you know it, 
Lestrange, but you’ve got me all stirred 
up since I met you,” the younger man 
confessed plaintively. “You’re different 
from other fellows and you’ve made me 
different. I’d rather be around the fac¬ 
tory than anywhere else I know, now. 
Eut honestly I like you too well to watch 
you race.” 

“I want you to come.” 

“I—” 

One of the men with a vessel of white, 


heaving molten metal was trying to pass 
through the narrow aisle. Dick broke his 
sentence to rise in hasty avoidance, and 
his foot slipped in a puddle of oil on the 
floor. 

It was so brief in happening that only 
the workman concerned saw the accident. 
As Dick fell backward, Lestrange sprang 
forward and caught him, fairly snatching 
him from the greedy teeth. There was 
the rending of fabric, a gasping sob from 
Dick, and reeling from the recoil Lestrange 
was sent staggering against a flying emery 
wheel next in line. 

The workman set down his burden with 
a recklessness endangering further trou¬ 
ble, active too late. 

“Mr. Lestrange!” he cried. 

But Lestrange had already recovered 
himself, his right arm crossed with a 
scorched and bleeding bar where it had 
touched the glittering wheel, and the two 
young men were standing opposite each 
other in safety. 

“You are not hurt?” was the first ques¬ 
tion. 

“/. ? I ought to be, but I’m not. Come 
to a surgeon, Lestrange— Oh, you told 
me not to sit there! ” 

Lestrange glanced down at the surface- 
wound, then quickly back at the two pal¬ 
lid faces. 

“Go on to your work, Peters,” he di¬ 
rected. “I’m all right.” And as the man 
slowly obeyed, “Now will you take my 
advice and come to the race with me. 
Ffrench ?” 

“Race! You’d race with that arm?” 

“Yes. Are you coming with me?” 

Shaken and tremulous, Dick passed a 
damp hand across his forehead. 

“I think you’re mad to stand talking 
here. Come to the office, for heaven’s 
sake. And, I’d be ground up there, if 
you hadn’t caught me,” he looked toward 
the jaws sullenly shredding and reshred¬ 
ding a strip of cloth from his sleeve. 
“I’ll do anything you want.” 

“Will you?” Lestrange flashed quickly. 
He flung hack his head with the resolute 
setting of expression the other knew so 
well, his eyes brilliant with a resolve that 
took no heed of physical discomfort. 
“Then give me your word that you’ll stick 
to your work here. That is my fear; that 
the change in you is just a mood you’ll 
tire of some day. I want you to stand up 
to your work and not drop out disquali¬ 
fied. 

“I will,” said Dick, subdued and earn¬ 
est. “I couldn’t help doing it—your arm 

Lestrange impatiently dragged out his 
handkerchief and wound it around the 
cut. 

“Go on.” 

“I can’t help keeping on; I couldn’t go 
back now. You’ve got me awake. No 
one else ever tried, and I was having a 
good time. It began with liking you and 
thinking of all you did, and feeling funny 
alongside of you.” He paused, struggling 
with Anglo-Saxon shyness. “I’m awfully 
fond of you, old fellow.” 

The other’s gray eyes warmed and 
cleared. Smiling, he held out his left 
hand. 

“It’s mutual,” he assured. “It isn’t 
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playing the game to trap you while you 
are upset like this. But I don’t believe 
you’ll be sorry. Come, find someone to 
tie this up for me; I can’t have it stiff 
to-morrow.” 

But in spite of his professed haste, Le- 
strange stopped at the head of the stairs 
and went back to recover some small ob¬ 
ject lying on the floor beneath a pool of 
chilling metal. When he rejoined Dick, 
it was to linger yet a moment to look 
back across the teeming room. 

“It’s worth having, all this,” he com¬ 
mented, with the first touch of sadness 
the other ever had seen in him. “Don’t 
throw it away, Ffrench.” 

There is usually a surgeon within reach 
of a factory. When Mr. Ffrench passed 
out to the cart where Emily waited, he 
passed Dick and the village physician en¬ 
tering. The elder gentleman put on his 
glasses to survey his nephew’s white face. 

“An accident?” he inquired. 

The casual curiosity was sufficiently ex¬ 
asperating, and Dick’s nerves were badly 
gone. 

“Nothing worth mentioning,” he 
snapped. “Just that I nearly fell into the 
machinery and Lestrange has done up 
his arm pulling me out. That’s all.” 

And he hurried the doctor on without 
further parley or excuse. 

Lestrange was in the room behind the 
office, smoking one of Bailey’s cigars and 
listening to that gentleman’s vigorous re¬ 
marks concerning managers who couldn’t 
keep out of their own machinery, the pa¬ 
tient not having considered it worth while 
to explain Dick’s share in the mischance, 
an omission which Dick himself promptly 
remedied in his anxious contrition. 

Later, when the arm was being swathed 
in white linen, its owner spoke to his 
companion of the morning: 

“I hope you didn’t annoy Miss Ffrench 
with this trifling matter, as you came in.” 

“I didn’t speak to her at all, only to 
my uncle.” 

“Very good.” 

Something in the too-indolent tone 
roused Dick’s usually dormant observa 
tion. Startled, he scrutinized Lestrange. 

“Is that why you bothered yourself 
with me? he stammered. “Is that why—” 

“ Shut up! ” warned Lestrange forcibly 
and inelegantly. “That isn’t tight enough, 
Doc. You know I’m experienced at this 
sort of thing, and I’m going to use this 
arm.” 

But Dick was not to be silenced in his 
new enlightenment. When the surgeon 
momentarily turned away, he leaned 
nearer, his plump face grim. 

“If I brace up, it won’t be for Emily, 
but for you, Darling Lestrange," he whis¬ 
pered viciously. “She don’t want me and 
I don’t want her, that way. I've got over 
that. And, and—oh, confound it, I'm 
sorry, old man ! ” 

“Shut up!” said Lestrange again. 

But though Dick’s very sympathy un¬ 
consciously showed the hopeless chasm be¬ 
tween the racing driver and Miss Ffrench, 
the hurt did not cloud the cordial smile 
Lestrange sent to mitigate his command. 

Emily first heard the full story of the 
accident that evening when Dick sat op¬ 
posite her on the veranda and gave the 
account in frank anxiety and dejection. 

“We’re going down to-night on the nine 
o clock train,” he added in conclusion. 
“To-morrow morning he’ll spend practis¬ 
ing on the track, and to-morrow evening 
at six the race starts. And Lestrange 



Advance Spring Bargains 
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Well-made, perfect-fitting Dresses 
at really remarkable prices 

These dresses come ready-made in 
sizes. 32 to 44 bust. Skirts are 40 
inches long, with deep basted 
Aherns. 

368. Stylish One-Piece Dressof good llnon 


^H and banded, with tailored front panel; yoke,, ji 
collar, cuffs, girdle, skirt paneland band are |J 
neatly piped. Closes in back and $1.98 
HH exceptionally well made. Special. * 

HR Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 

Money Back y 

S' S96. Exquisite White Lingerie Dress, of handsome all- /4 
ever Swiss embroidery. Yoke and collar of fine ) 
Hr lace insertions finished In fron with a beautiful 
V festoon of Baby Irish crochet. A princess panel of 
W embroidery and Inserts of fine Irish bandings and 
f Valenciennes laces complete the trimming. Sklrtts 
r gracefully flounced and charmingly trimmed. A dainty 
white Princess Slip FREE with each of these dresses. $£.98 
Special.*0* 


Write for a year's FREE SUBSCRIPTION to the 
‘ ‘Standard Style Bulletin.’' Special Easter Edition 
now ready. Don't buy anything anywhere till 
:: :: :: you've seen it. :: :: :: 


THIS DAINTY $1 
$2.00 WAIST, A * uu 

51. This splendid $2.00 Waist is offered 
atjusthal. price for advance orders. Of 
sheer ’ingerie, buttoning in back and 
exquisitely trimmed with a beautiful 
plastron of dainty Irish crochet, band¬ 
ings o; fine Swiss embroidery and in¬ 
laid French Valenciennes laces. Ap¬ 
propriately tucked and perfectly made. 
Even the sewing shows the most par¬ 
ticular workmanship. White only. 
Sizes, 39 to 4 . bust. One of this 
Spring’s most charming and becom¬ 
ing styles. Special advance $| .00 
price.I" 


386. Dress of superb black, pure, bright silk taffeta. Bodice and 
skirt exquisitely designed in heavy silk embroidery pat¬ 
terned after French handwork. Undersleeves and yoke 
of fine all-over net. Yoke, cuffs and girdle charmingly 
braided. Has new one-piece “Peasant" sleeve. Skirt 
is very full, with braids outlining the front panel and 
heading the flounce. This dress will surely $*7.98 
delightyou. Splendid fio.oo value. Special, * 


STANDARD 

MAIL-ORDER CO. 

256 West 17th St., New York City 


GIRL’S “MIDDY** QQ„ 
SAILOR DRESS. 

4912. Girl's Two-Piece Sailor Orasa in 

the new “Middy" style. Made of 
washable linon In Tan or blue. 
Charmingly styled with broad collar, 
sailor bow and stitched cuffs of con¬ 
trasting color. The shield Is attached 
to the underbody which eupports the 
skirt. The sxirt is made in extra 
full deep pleated style with wide 
stitched hem Carefully made and 
correctly sized. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 
At* extraordinarily good dress qq 
S pecial.30C 
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Play the Piano 

In One Hour 

Without Lessons or Knowledge of 
Music You Can Play the Piano 
or Organ in One Hour. 

Wonderful New System That Even A 
Child Can Use. 


FREE TRIAL 



She Doesn't Know One Note Prom Anoth 
er. But Plays Bike a Music Master. 

Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not ask one 
cent until you can play. 

A musical genius from Chicago has 
just invented a wonderful system whereby 
anyone can learn to play the Piano or 
Organ in one hour. With this new method 
you don’t have to know one note from 
another, yet in an hour of practice you 
can be playing the popular music with all 
the fingers of both hands and playing it 

^ G The invention is so"simple that even a 
child can now master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on a free trial merely by asking. 
Simply write, saying, “Send me the Easy 
Form Music Method as announced in 
To-Day’s Magazine. 

The complete system together with 100 
pieces of music will then be sent to you 
Free, all charges prepaid and absolutely not 

° n You n keep Pa it seven days to thoroughly 
prove it is all that is claimed for it, then 
If you are satisfied, send us $1.50 and one 
dollar a month until $6.5° in all is paid. 
If you are not delighted with it, send it 
back in seven days and you will have 
risked nothing and will be under no obliga¬ 
tions to US. , , . - - 

Be sure to state number of white keys 
on your piano or organ. Address Easy 
Method Music Company, 2296 Clarkson 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Watch, Ring GIVEN 

AND CHAIN ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

FOR SELLING THIMBLES AND NEEDLES 

We positively give a genuine American Watch, beau- 
\ tifull V designed case, warranted time-keeper, 6-YEAR 
(GUARANTEE, Sparkling Set or Plain Ring, all fo* 
Jselling 20 Silver-Aluminum Thimbles atlOo each. Pa* 
I per ofGold-Eye Needle. Free with each 
f Thimble. Easy to sell. Write for them. 

When sold return the $2.00 and we 

will send the watch and Ring. 

_______ Ladies’ or Gent’s Style Chain. 

HOME SUPPLY CO., Dept. 1 19, CHICAGO 



C Lovely Post Cards Oc 

O Send 2c stamp for 6 of the prettiest cards you ever saw ; — 

told embossed, varnished, eto. Illustrated catalog free; also 
Big Surprise Offer to Post Card Buyers and plan to get 100 rich cards free. 
ELLIS ART CO., DEPT. 222, 538 LAWNDALE AYE., CHICAGO. 



Agent’s Outfit Free —Delight, Biscuit, Cake and 
Doughnut Cutter, Apple Corer, and Strainer. 5 ar¬ 
ticles in one. Sells on sight. Large Catalog free. 

RICHARDSON MFG. CO.. Dept 10, Bath, N. Y, 


starts crippled because I am a clumsy 
idiot. He laughs at me, but—he’d do that 
anyhow. ” 

“Yes,” agreed Emily. “He would do 
that anyhow.” Her eyes were wide and 
terrified, the little hands she clasped in 
her lap were quite cold. “I wish, I wish 
he had never come to this place.” 

“Oh, you do?” Dick said oddly. 
“Maybe he will, too, before he gets 
through with us. We’re a nasty lot, we 
Ffrenches; a lot of blue-blooded snobs 
without any red blood in us. Are you 
going to say good-by to me? I won’t be 
home until it’s over.” 

She looked at him, across the odorous 
dusk slowly silvering as the moon rose. 

“You are going to be with him?” 

Dick smoothed his leggings before stand¬ 
ing up, surveying his strict motor costume 
with a gloomy pride not to be concealed. 

“Yes; I’m representing our company. 
Lestrange might want some backing if any 
disputes turned up. Uncle Ethan nearly 
had a fit when Bailey told him what I 
was going to do; he called me Richard 
for the first time in my life. I guess I'll 
be some good yet, if every one except 
Lestrange did think I was a chump.” 

“I am very sure you will,” she an¬ 
swered gently. “Good-by, Dick; you look 
very nice.” 

When he reached the foot of the steps, 
her voice recalled him, as she stood lean¬ 
ing over the rail. 

“Dick, you could not make him give it 
up, not race this time?” 

He stared up at her white figure. 

“No, I could not. Don’t you suppose 
I tried?” 

“I suppose you did,” she admitted, and 
went back to her seat. 

The June night was very quiet. Once a 
sleepy bird stirred in the honeysuckle 
vines and chirped through the dark. Far 
below the throb of a motor passed down 
the road, dying away again to leave si¬ 
lence. Suddenly Emily Ffrench hid her 
face on the arm of her chair and the tears 
overflowed. 

There was no consciousness of time 
while that inarticulate passion of dread 
spent itself. But it was nearly half an 
hour later when she started up at the echo 
of a light step on the gravel path, dashing 
her handkerchief across her eyes. 

It was incredible, but it was true: 
Lestrange himself was standing before her 
at the foot of the low stairs, the moon¬ 
light glinting across his uncovered bronze 
head and bright, clear face. 

“I beg pardon for trespass, Miss 
Ffrench,” he said, “but your cousin tells 
me he has been saying a great deal of 
nonsense to you about this race, and that 
you were so very good as to feel some 
concern regarding it. Really, I had to run 
up and set that right; I couldn’t leave you 
to be annoyed by Mr. Ffrench’s nerves. 
Will you forgive me?” 

Like sun through a mist his blithe voice 
cleaved through her distress. Before the 
tranquil sanity of his regard, her painted 
terrors suddenly showed as the artificial 
canvas scenes of a stage, unreal, untrue. 

“It was like you to come,” she an¬ 
swered, with a shaking sigh that was half 
sob. “I was frightened, yes.” 

“There is no cause. A dozen other 
men take the same chance as Rupert and 
I; the driver who alternates with me, for 
instance. This is our life.” 

“Your arm—” 

“Is well enough.” He laughed a little. 


To-Day's Magazine 

“You will see many a bandaged arm be¬ 
fore the twenty-four hours are up ; few of 
us finish without a scratch or strain or 
blister. This is a man’s game, but it’s not 
half so destructive as foot-ball. You 
wished me good luck for the Georgia 
race; will you repeat the honor before I 
go back to Ffrench?” 

“I wish you,” she said unsteadily, 
“every kind ot success, now and always. 
You saved Dick to-day—of all else you 
have done for him and for me I have not 
words to speak. But it made it harder 
to bear the thought of your hurt and risk 
from the hurt, when I knew that I had 
sent Dick there, who caused it.” 

Lestrange hesitated, himself troubled. 
Her soft loveliness in the delicate light 
that left her eyes unreadable depths of 
shadow, her timidity and anxiety for his 
safety, were from their very unconscious¬ 
ness most dangerous. And while he 
grasped at self-control, she came still 
nearer to the head of the steps and held 
out her small, fair hand, mistaking his 
silence for leave-taking. 

“Good night; and I thank you for com¬ 
ing. I am not used to so much consid¬ 
eration.” 

Her accents were unsure when she 
would have made them most certain. With 
her movement the handkerchief fell from 
her girdle to his feet. Mechanically Le¬ 
strange recovered the bit of linen, and 
felt it lie wet in his fingers. Wet— 

“Emily!” he cried abruptly, and sprang 
the brief step between them. 

Her white, terrified face turned to him 
in the moonlight, but he saw her eyes. 
And seeing, he kissed her. 

The moment left no time for speech. 
Some one was coming down the drawing¬ 
room toward the long windows. Dick’s 
impatient whistle sounded shrilly from the 
park. Panting, quivering, Emily drew 
from the embrace and fled within. 

She had no doubt of Lestrange, no ques¬ 
tion of his serious meaning—he had that 
force of sincerity which made his silence 
more convincing than the protestations of 
others. But alone in her room she laid 
her cheek against the hand his had 
touched. 

“I wish I had died in the convent,” she 
cried to her heart. “I wish I had died 
before I made him unhappy too.” 

Morning found a pale and languid 
Emily across the breakfast table from Mr. 
Ffrench. Yet, by a contradiction of the 
heart, her pride in loving and being loved 
so overbore the knowledge that only sor¬ 
row could result to herself and Le¬ 
strange, that her eyes shone wide and 
lustrous and her lips curved softly. 

Mr. Ffrench was almost in high spirits. 

“The boy was merely developing,” he 
stated, over his grape-fruit. “I have been 
unjust to Richard. For two months Bailey 
has been talking of his interest in the 
business and attendance at the factory, 
but I was incredulous. Although I fan¬ 
cied I observed a change—have you ob 
served a change in him, Emily?” 

“Yes,” Emily confirmed, “a very great 
change. He has grown up, at last.” 

“Ah! I can not express to you how it 
gratifies me to have a Ffrench represent¬ 
ing me in public; have you seen the morn 
ing journals?” 

“I have just come down-stairs.” 

He picked up the newspaper beside him 
and passed across the folded page. 

“All in readiness for Beach Contest,” 
the head-lines ran. “Last big driver to 
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arrive, Lestrange is in Mercury camp 
with R. Ffrench, representative of Com¬ 
pany ” 

And there was a blurred picture of a 
speeding car with driver and mechanician 
masked to goblinesque non-identity, with 
the legend underneath: “‘Darling’ Le¬ 
strange, in his Mercury on the Georgia 
course. ” 

“Next year I shall make him part 
owner. It was always my poor brother’s 
desire to have the future name still 
Ffrench and Ffrench. He was not think¬ 
ing of Richard then; he had hope of—” 

Emily lifted her gaze from the picture, 
recalled to attention by the break. 

“Of?” she echoed vaguely. 

“Of one who is unworthy of thought 
Richard has redeemed our family from 
extinction; that is at rest.” He paused 
for an instant. “My dear child, when 
you are married and established, I shall 
be content.” 

Her breathing quickened, her courage 
rose to the call of the moment. 

“If Dick is here, if he is instead of a 
substitute,” she said, carefully quiet in 
manner, “would it matter, since I am only 
a girl, whom I married, Uncle Ethan?” 

The recollection of that evening when 
Emily had given her promise of aid, 
stirred under Mr. Ffrench’s self-absorb- 
tion. He looked across the table at her 
colorless, eager face with perhaps his first 
thought of what that promise might have 
cost her. 

“No,” he replied kindly. “It is part of 
my satisfaction that you are set free to 
follow your own choice, without thought 
of utility or fortune. Of course, I need 
not say provided the man is of your own 
class and association. We will fear no 
more low marriages.” 

She had known it before, but it was 
hard to hear the sentence embodied in 
words. Emily folded her hands over the 
paper in her lap and the pleasant break¬ 
fast-room darkened before her. Mr. 
Ffrench continued speaking of Dick, un¬ 
heard. 

When the long meal was ended and her 
uncle withdrew to meet Bailey in the li¬ 
brary, Emily escaped outdoors. There 
was a quaint summer-house part way 
down the park, an ancient white pavilion 
standing beside the brook that gurgled 
by on its way to the Hudson, where the 
young girl often passed her hours. She 
went there now, carrying her little work- 
basket and the newspaper containing the 
picture of Lestrange. 

“I will save it,” was her thought. “Per¬ 
haps I may find better ones—this does 
not show his face—but I will have this 
now. It may be a long time before I see 
him.” 

But she sat with the embroidery scis¬ 
sors in her hand, nevertheless, without 
cutting the reprint. Lestrange would re¬ 
turn to the factory, she never doubted, 
and all would continue as before, except 
that she must not see him. He would 
understand that it was not possible for 
anything else to happen, at least for many 
years. Perhaps, after Dick was mar¬ 
ried— 

The green and gold beauty of the morn¬ 
ing hurt her with the memory of that 
other sunny morning, when he had so 
easily taken from her the task she hated 
and strove to bear. And he had suc¬ 
ceeded, how he had succeeded! Who else 
in the world could have so transformed 
[to be continued] 
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AGENTS 

SALESMEN 

MANAGERS 


ild Btyle razors, 
.'thine is auto¬ 
matic-self adjusting- 
perfect. Anyone can 
obtain perfect results 
without experience. 

Guaranteed for li * 


I want a grood man In 
eyery territory of the Unit¬ 
ed States—as local agent 
for one county, or as gen¬ 
eral agent for a number of 
counties. This is a new 
proposition, and offers an 
opportunity for you to make 
$45.uO to $90.00 a week 
and on up to $8000 or 
$10,000 a year. No ex 
perlence Is necessary, but I 
want men—young or old, 
who will do their very best, 
who will treat me square 
and who will follow Instruct¬ 
ions. I am organizing my 
selling force now, and 1 
want you to begin at once. 
Write for complete inf or- 
mat ion today. _ 


*45 TO *90 A WEEK 


This is the opportunity I offer to a good man in every terri¬ 
tory in the United States. No experience is necessary. The 
Never Fail Stropper sells on sight. 1 want agents, general 
agents and managers. Anyone can do the work. No charge 
for territory. Grand, free advertising special introductory plan for agents on the most suc¬ 
cessful selling article of the day. Every man a buyer-quick. Every call a sale. Success 
is yours. Send for reports of our men who are out in the field. listen to their words of 
success. Learn of the money they are making. Get out of the rut. Young men, old men, 
farmers, teachers, carpenters, students, bank clerks—everybody makes money. One man 
(Hiram Purdy) took 27 orders firct day out (sworn statement); profit $40.50. 26 orders 
the next day. Once our agent always a money-maker. A. M. Clark, of Kansas, wrote: 
“I was out of town the other day—did not go with the intention of doing any soliciting. Just 
got to talking and sold six before I knew it.*’ Profit $9.00. Sales roll up everywhere. 

400,000 IN.4 MONTHS 

I want general agents and managers to handle big territories, employ sub agents, look after 
deliveries, advertise and distribute and I will offer you 100 per cent, proiit. I am organizing my 
selling force now and I want you, if you want to make money honestly and rapidly. Exclusive terri¬ 
tory given—no charge made. Protection against others running over your field. Co-operation, 
assistance, personal attention to each man. Complete information free. Investigate. 

This is a new proposition. A positive automatic razor stropper—absolutely guaranteed. A thing 
all men have dreamed about. Perfect in every detail, underevery test. With it you can sharpen to 
a keen, smooth, velvety edge any razor—safety or old style— all the same. Handles any and every 
blade automatically. Just a few seconds with the Never Fail Stropper upon the razor will put it in 
perfect and better shape to give a cooling, soothing, satisfying shave than can an expert hand opera¬ 
tor, no matter how carefully he works. New idea. Men are excited over this little wonder machine- 
over its mysterious accuracy and perfection. They are eager to buy. Women buy for presents to 
men. Agents and Salesmen coining money. Field untouched. Got territory at once. I want a 
thousand men—young or old—who are anxious and willing to work, to start in the business at once. 
Act today. Exclusive territory. 

One of our men started selling in Louisiana: became general agent, controlled exclusive terri¬ 
tory. At a single time he orderedoO agents outfits. This man started without experience as a sales¬ 
man, but the Never-Fail Stropper caught on so tremendously that he made more money than ho 
ever dreamed of making in his life. No talking is needed. Just show a man the stropper and he 
Wants it immediately. No modern invention has received such opened-armed welcome. Please re¬ 
member the machine is absolutely guaranteed. It is positively successful under every test and trial. 
It answers the razor stropping problem of ages. It is a modern invention for modem times, modem 
perfection and modern men. A half-minute demonstration is all that is necessary. 

CFNH NO MONFV 3 U9t your name and address upon a postal card and Iwill mail you 
ITiyiiU 1 complete information, details, description of the business, sworn 
to proof from men out in the field. I want you to know what this advertisement means to you. 
I want you to take the territory and make 1911 the biggest year you have ever lived. All I require is 
that you stay on the job. keep things moving, and that you keep your promise to me and to your 
customers. The possibilities are unlimited; millions will be sold 5 - " x - ... 


say and how, when^andjwhere to say it. Investigate. _ 


f r ear. We teach you what to 
utelyjnothing to learn about 


- - — -- --- It costs you absolutely nothing t_ 

this opportunity. Don't delay. Territory is going fast. Write today, and give the name of your 
county. 


ADDRESS SECRETARY, 


THENEVE^AI^0^02K0LT0jmDB^0lED0^HI^ 

QflANEW SONGS lf|7 

UUII AND MUSIC III? 



Cubanola Glide 
Beautiful Eyes 
I Remember YoO 
Tittle Tattle Tale 
Sweetheart Days 
Somewhere 
When I Marry Too 
I Wish I Had a Girl 
Be Sweet to Me Kid 
Shine On Harvest Moon 
Bird on Nellie’s Hat 
Games of Childhood Days 


The Stars, the Stripes and Too 
Because I’m Married Now 
He's a Cousin of Mine 
Yankee Doodle Boy 
Captain Baby Bunting 
My Dream of the U. S. A. 

A Man, a Maid, a Moon, a Boat 
Love Me and the World is Mine 
Boses Bring Dreams of You 
Take Me Out to the Ball Game 


1 Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now 
Longest Way Round is the Sweetest Waj 
Will the Angels Let Me Play [Hom« 
I’m Starving for One Sight of You 
I Want Someone to Call Me Dearie 
Your Lips, Your Eyes, Your Golden Hah 
I'm Tying the Leaves So They Won'tConu 
Down 

I'll Be Waiting in the Gloaming, Sweet 

- Genevieve 

I’m Afraid to Come Home in theDark Let Me Write What I Never Dared to TeK 
Gee, but Th is is a Lonesome Town When You Know You're Not Forgotten bj 
Nobody Knows,Nobody Cares By the Light of the Silvery Moon the Girl You Can't Forget 

Waiting at the Church Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet Is There Any Room in Heaven for a Little 

You’re a Grand Old Flag Next to Your Mother Who Do Yon Girl Like Me 
I Could Love a Million Girls I’ve Got Rings on My Fingers [Love I’d Rather Two-Step Than Waltz, Bill 
__ _ Pride of the Prairie Mary How Do You Do Miss Josephine Could You Love a Little Girl Like Me 1 

in CENTS g ^ al1 th ? ? bove T,. LA I E ^ T n P u°P ULAR SONGS and 200 others 

I \J 1 With several pieces Piano Music, all big hits, the Lest collection ever published. 

■■■■ You'll be more than pleased, 3 bong Books for 20 cents. Tell all your friends and o'der today 
STAR MUSIC COMPANY, “ 


Dept. 54, 


417 Dearborn Street, 


o^der today, 

CHICAGO 


*25 


WEEKLY and expenses to men and women to WlTH 0Ur £ uarantee on our advertising, 
collect names, distribute samples and advertise. y° u run n0 HSk in answering the ads we 
Steady work. C. H. EMERY, MK, Chicago, Ill. carry. 
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“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 

sSs A a 



DRESS SHIELD 

Odorless Hygienic 

Supreme in 

Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 

Possesses two important and exclusive features. It does not 
deteriorate with age and fall to powder in the dress—can 
be easily and quickly sterilized by immersing in boiling 
water for a few seconds only. At the stores or sample pair 
on receipt of 25 cents. Every pair guaranteed. 

The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., N. Y 


Ladies Make Money 
Selling Dry Goods 

We want one honest, 
hustling lady in each 
town to sell highgrade 
•‘Schwart*"Foulard3. 
Silks, Poplins and 
other dress goods, 
Shawls,Laces,Em- 
broideries. Skirts, 
Children’s Cloth¬ 
ing, Millinery,Un¬ 
derwear, Jewelry, 
Dress and Waist 
Patterns, etc., to 
consumer. Every 
woman buys some¬ 
thing. 

We Credit You 

Easy Work, Big 
Profit.Fine Sample 

Outfit. Write today. 

THE SCHWARTZ IMPORTING COMPANY, 

The House of Quality Dept. 203 8t. Louis, Mo. 



RECAMIER CLUSTER PUFFS CpriT 

Just send us a lock of your hair. Inclose 5c for | I m Im Km 
postage and we will send you, prepaid, this 

——‘- lovely set of Recamier — 

Cluster Puffs, made of fine quality hu¬ 
man hai r to m atch exactly the shad e of your 
hair. Extra shades cost more. If entirely sat¬ 
isfactory, send usour introductory price of 
$2.85. If not, return to us—or you may, 
3 within 12 days, take orders for 3 sets of puffs 
J at $2.85 each and get yours free. Send 
| references. Write for complete hair catalog. 
' Special— 1& oz. 22 inch Natural *025 

Wavy Hair Switch. Regular $5 value V 4™ 

CONNEY BROS., Dept. 174, 1841 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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TRANSFER PATTERNS 


FREE 


To quickly introduce our new 
fancy work magazine teaching 
all popular embroideries; show- 
ing newest designs in shirtwaists, corset overs, hats, 
scarfs, centers, etc., we send it 3 months for only 10c and 
give free the famous Briggs Stamping Outfit, all complete, 
containing over 30 transfer latest stamping 
and full instructions. HOUSEHOLD FANCY 
WORK CLUB, Dept. 61, Topeka, Kansas 

My Sanitary Coffee 
rwft. 1 ,. w Maker produces pure, 
sweet coffee, needs no settler and 
never wears out. Saves coffee,mon¬ 
ey and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new Invention; exclusive ter¬ 
ritory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 

DR. LYONS, 417 Day St., Pekin III. 



AGENTS 


SIGNET RING only 12 cents. 

Rolled Gold shell, warranted to wear. 
Raised scrolls on sides. For either 
sex. Any initial engraved FREE. 

Liberty Ring Co., 98 Liberty Ave., B’klyn, N.Y. 

| Write now. Postal will do. 
k Outfits free. Best sellers. 

_ 9 One sold 37 books in 12 hours. 

"White Slave”; “Curse of Drink”; “Satan or Christ”; Bibles. 

THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE, DEPT. M, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



Captain K'dd, Our Imperial 
Neighbor 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 107 
Jacquemont. Nevertheless the following 
spring the Captain s garden flowered out 
in long lines of sweet peas. And behold 
Mistress Kate giving special cherishment 
to our one General Jacque, a care that 
she had formerly left to Anne who gloried 
in that rich rose. And though Kate had 
always declared herself a true daughter 
of Persia, worshiping the sun like a Par- 
see, that spring she discovered a shy pref¬ 
erence for the north window that com¬ 
manded the south side of our picturesque 
old neighbor house. And though the Cap¬ 
tain at the first had set up his painting 
Lares and Penates in the north window 
of his library, there he was before his 
easel, set up in the south window which 
overlooked our modest domain and Mis¬ 
tress Kate demurely busy with her needle 
in the tiny bay window below. 

Where now was Kate’s blithe laughter 
and hearty appreciation of Charles Lamb’s 
famous “Yes, madame, boiled,” to the 
query, “Do you like children?” “Horrid 
old bachelor,” she called him. And her 
mischievous eyes now reflected Anne’s soft, 
tender Madonna look. 

But why violate the sweet sanctity of all 
the pretty incidents of this idyllic court¬ 
ship of May and October, for no later 
than that full, glorious, ripened month 
could the most prejudiced fix the Cap¬ 
tain’s age. To repeat them is like laying 
a rough finger on a butterfly’s wing or 
brushing the delicate-silvered purple of a 
grape. 

In the fall of the following year they 
were married. Our house was small, oc¬ 
cupying merely a hand’s breadth of the 
broad, fire-scarred site of our ancestral 
home. But the grounds were spacious and 
beautiful with the shrubbery and trees of 
the time of our fortunate kinsmen; and 
Kate and the Captain elected the garden 
for their marriage temple. And certainly 
there was never a prettier sight than when 
the Captain led the golden-haired, white- 
veiled maiden through the cool shadows 
and flickering gold of sunshine and yel¬ 
lowed maple, the seven white-robed chil¬ 
dren walking before, two and two, pre¬ 
ceded by tL ; fairy Lili, sobered into quaint 
dignity by ;he responsibility of her posi¬ 
tion. 

That beautiful fall wedding is ten years 
past, and the Captain wears the laurel of 
our commendation still. The only differ¬ 
ence that all those years has developed 
between the wedded pair is Kate’s pref¬ 
erence for the dark Spanish beauty of the 
black-eyed twins, Victor and Hugo, the 
Captain’s youthful replicas; while the 
beauty of the flock, the Captain thinks, is 
the golden-haired, flower-like Lili, whom 
we know is the perfect likeness of the 
dear, dead woman he wooed and won so 
many years ago t ; and better we like him 
for this loyalty. And the sole criticism 
we have ever heard of Kate as a step¬ 
mother is from Mrs. Manigault’s own lips, 
herself a devoted mother: “ She is too in¬ 
dulgent She positively sacrifices herself 
for brother’s children.” 



To-Day’s Magazine 

HAIR GOODS 

ON APPROVAL 

We will send prepaid for examination, any 

of the following remarkable bargains. If pleased, 
pay low price; if not, return to ua. Send ref¬ 
erences. Or, if you prefer, send money witn 
order. Money back if not satisfied. Enclose 
sample of hair with order. 

This Handsome $6.00 
CHANTECLER CLUSTER- , 

Very latest creation: made of fine , 
quality hair. Ordinary shades. 

CORONET BRAID— Regular $7.50 QC 

value. Fine, natural wavy hair, 36 $• J J 
ins. 2Yi oz. Ordinary shades. 


$2.85 


1 oz , 

, 18 in. wavy switch. 

.$1.25 

i X “ 

20 

• wavy switch. 

__ 1.05 

IX “ 

22 ‘ 

■ wavy switch. 

. 2.25 

2 “ 

24 ' 

‘ wavy switch. 

__ 3.95 

2Y “ 

S6 ‘ 

‘ wavy switch. 

.. 5.25 

3 “ 

30 ‘ 

‘ wavy switch. 

.... 8.00 


hair goods bargains ana mvaiuaDie 
“Hints on Care of Hair ’' Write Today. 

MRS. B. NEGRESC0U, Dept. 105, 182 State Street, CHICA GO 

Good-Bye to Superfluous Hair 

4 Lady Will Send Free to Any Sufferer the Secret Which Cured Her. 

- A well-known lady asks us to 

-unce that she will tell free 

iv reader of this magazine 
how to secure permanent 
relief from all traces of 
superfluous hair by the 
Bame means that des¬ 
troyed hers after every 
other known remedy 
had failed. She 
states that the 
means used is 
harmless, simple 
and painless, and 
makes the electric 
needle entirely 
unnecessary. .Siu- 
will send, entirely 
free, full particu¬ 
lars to enable any 
other sufferer to 
achieve the same 
happy results„pri- 
vatelyathome.All 
she asks is a 2c 
stamp fo r rep ly. 

V|1 D iiiiii m iMai MM ii I - Address, Mrs. 

Caroline Osgood, 325 L. A. Custom House Street. Providence. R. I 



ELEGANT THIN MODEL year WATCH 

Hunting cue, beautifully engraved, gold finished throughout, item wind* item 
set fitted with 7 ruby jeweled Amerioan lever movement Guaranteed 20 year*; 

m with long gold plated ohaln for Ladle* or vest chain for Gent*. 


$ 3.95 


BOOK AGENTS! 

• « •» . pi _ — * ’ . * we a aF TTriti lr * • 


Subscribers are safeguarded by the pub¬ 

lisher in answering ads in these columns. 



20 Tear Guarantee 
Let ueeend It without expenie to you O.O. D. expreseohargespaid by u*. foe 
examination at your nearest exprese office and If you think It a bargain and 
equal in appearance to any 116.00 gold finished watoh pay the express agent 
$3.96 and ltie youre. Mention If you want Ladies,’ Men’s or Boys* site. 
M. C- FARBER, CIS, 226 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL* 

DRESSES AND OTHER GARMENTS 
will save you one half the cost of 
your dressmaking hills. Cheaper 
and better than ready made gar 
ments. We do all cutting, furnish 
all material. All you do is the sew¬ 
ing. Write today for catalog, free 
samples, etc. Satisfaction guaran¬ 
teed or money back Agents who 
can furnish A-l references wanted 
for unoccupied territory. 

ST. LAWRENCE MILLS, Dept. S., OGDENSBURG, N Y 


ar 

cut-ready-to-stitch 



Absolutely safe. Makes and burns its own 

S is. Brilliant 500 candle power light. 

asts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor. Over 
200 styles. Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

365 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


What He Learned 

“Why, Tommy, you should have known 
better than to fight with that Smith boy.” 

“Well, mamma, we are admonished to 
live and learn. I’m still alive and I have 
learned that I couldn’t lick Jimmy Smith.” 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 

My method i* the only way to prevent the hair from growing again 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. « rite today 
D. J. MAHLER, 3225-D Mahler Park, Providence, R. I- 

A/^nUTC PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c. 

Am t 11 I 3 Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c 
Views lc. 30 Day*’ Credit. Sample* and Catalog Free 

CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT, Dept. 1905,1027 W. Adams St„ Chicago- 


Gofd Back 

BWW Rost Cards -- 


150 


FREE 


MONTHLY and expenses to trustworthy men and 

V 111II women to travel and distribute lample*; big manu- 
OlUU facturer. Stea dy work. S. Schlffsr. TfSSS. M P, Chlc s|» 

Remember— All advertising in these 
columns is guaranteed by the publisher. 
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Irish Crochet Beadings and Edgings 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 110 
close s. c., joining the last to the first with 
a slip stitch. * 12 ch., fasten in third 
stitch and cover this loop with close s. c.; 
repeat from * for length desired. 

By referring to the illustration it will 
be seen that the loops are worked so that 
they alternate, first one above then one 
below the center line which is made with 
the extra 3 ch. This effect is gained sim¬ 
ply by joining the loops first at the left 
and then at the right, and the worker will 
quickly determine the simplest and best 
way to do this. 

When the desired length has been com- 
pleted, work a series of chain stitches long 
enough to reach from the finishing point 
here with a slip stitch. Then * 6 ch., fasten 
her with a slip stitch. Then * 6 ch., fasten 
in center of next loop and repeat from * 
all around. Cover the chain edge with 
close s. c. 

All of the four lace borders or edges 
are begun in the same way, viz.: Make 
a chain of the desired length ; turn, d. c. 
into ninth stitch from needle, * 3 ch., skip 
3 ch., d. c. into next; repeat from * all 
across. This forms the foundation row. 
The first edge is then continued thus: 
Turn, 4 s. c. into first space, 4 s. c. into 
next space, 1 s. c. into next; * turn, 5 ch., 
skip one space, fasten in next space be¬ 
tween third and fourth s. c. (counting from 
beginning). Turn, work 6 s. c. over this 
loop, then 3 s. c. into the same space, 1 s. c. 
into d. c. of previous row. Turn, 10 ch., 
fasten with a slip stitch into s. c. over 
first d. c.; turn, 6 s. c. over the loop, 
picot, 6 s. c. over the loop, 3 s. c. into 
space, 4 s. c. into next space, 1 s. c. into 
next and repeat from *. 

In fastening the chain loops, be sure 
that they are spaced correctly, for this ex¬ 
actness contributes largely to the satisfac¬ 
tory appearance of the finished edge. 

The second edge, after the foundation 
row has been completed, is continued thus: 
* 4 s. c. into first space, 2 s. c., picot, 2 
s. c. into next space, 1 s. c. into next, 
turn, 8 ch., skip one space, fasten in next 
space between third and fourth stitch 
(counting from beginning). Turn, 2 s. c., 
picot, 1 s. c., picot, 1 s. c., picot, 1 s. c., 
picot, 2 s. c. over the chain loop, 3 s. c. 
into the same space and repeat from *. 

For the third edge work the foundation 
row, then turn, * 5 ch., fasten with a slip 
stitch into d. c. in foundation row, 5 ch., 
fasten into next d. c., turn 4 ch., fasten 
into center of last loop, 5 ch., fasten into 
center of next loop, 4 ch., fasten into same 
stitch where first loop was begun. Turn, 
3 s. c., picot, 1 s. c. over first loop, 3 s. c., 
picot, 3 s. c. over center loop, 1 s. c., picot, 
3 s. c. over last loop ; fasten with a slip 
stitch in foundation row. 4 ch., fasten 
into next d. c. and repeat from *. 

The fourth edge is a design much liked 
by Irish crochet workers and is quite as 
easy to work as the three which have been 
described. 

On the foundation row, work * 4 s. c 
into the first space, 2 s. c. into the next 
space, 6 ch., turn, fasten into first s. c.; 
turn, 3 s. c., picot, 5 s. c. over the chain, 
2 s. c. into same space, 4 s. c. into next 
space, 6 ch., turn and catch down beside 
first loop; turn, 4 s. c. over chain, 6 chain, 
turn, catch down in center of first loop, 
turn, 4 s. c., picot, 4 s. c. over chain, 1 
s. c., picot, 3 s. c. into next loop, 4 s. c 
into next soace and r^eat from * 


$2 


.50 A Month Buys a Genuine 

KIMBALL ORGAN 

AT FACTORY PRICES 

Free Music Instructions by OurNew Diagram System 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Think what this means. You can now buy a 
Genuine Kimball Organ direct from the makers 
at the lowest factory price for which a really 
good organ can be sold — and on payments to 
suit your convenience. We mean exactly that. 
To any person replying immediately to this ad¬ 
vertisement we will send our great organ cat¬ 
alogue and Money- 
Saving Plan. Select 
your instrument and 
notify us. We will send 
at once the organ you 
pick out —and you can 


WRITE US 
AT ONCE 


pay for it on our easy payment plan, $2.50 
monthly and upward, if desired. 

Every home, especially where there are chil¬ 
dren, should have a Kimball Organ. If you 
want an organ at all you want a good one; 
merely a case with no music in it will not do. 
Secure at once the old reliable Kimball Organ 
at Factory Prices, and get the use and splen¬ 
did enjoyment of it while you are saving the 
money, little by little, to pay for it on the con¬ 
venient terms we will make you. 


Remember, you can 

have the Kimbal 1 Organ 
for thirty days’absolute¬ 
ly free trial. You risk 
nothing. It costs you 
only a postage stamp to 
find out all about o r 


OUR MONEY 
SAVING PLAN 



remarkable money¬ 
saving plan. It puts 
the Kimball within the 
reach of everyone w ho 
wants an organ. Fac¬ 
tory price means the 
actual factory price to you. You can get a much 
finer instrument at a for low er price than you 
can by the ordinary method of buying. The 
Kimball is standard —known the w r orld over. 
Operating the largest organ factory in the 
world, employing the largest capital, buying 
raw material in the greatest quantity for cash 
— the Kimball system of manufacturing and 
distributing positively saves you 

$20 to $50 on strictly first-class organs. 


Send Today for Our Money-Saving Plan and Free Catalogue 

Don’t think of buying an organ until you have our money-saving proposition. Our half a century of manufacturing ex¬ 
perience, the financial strength back of our binding guarantee, and our 30 Days* Free Trial Plan, are your safeguards. 
They give you positive assurance of receiving greater organ value for your money than you can possibly obtain elsewhere. 
The most experienced buyer, a thousand miles or more from Chicago, gets the same square deal as the shrewdest trader who 
buys from us in person. Your Kimball Organ will be selected by an expert on whose judgment you can rely. Stool 
and New Diagram System Free with each organ. 

Free Music Instruction by Our New Diagram System 

With our new diagram or chart system you can in a few hours time learn to play all the chords and accompaniments for 
singing, etc., and very quickly learn to play pieces. You need these instructions, they are free with a Kimball Organ. 

■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I Fill Out This Coupon and Mail it Today !■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
W. W. Kimball Co., Mfrs., 108 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 

Please send me Free, postage paid, your 1911 Catalog, showing the forty different styles of organs, your Money-Sav¬ 
ing Plan, and Circulars of your Free Musical Instructions. 


... County ..... 


. Jt.F.D 



Special This Month $ | A 50 

17-JEWEL GENUINE ELGIN I (1 Ea 

In 20-Year Gold Filled Case only I 

Sent Prepaid on FREE TRIAL at our Special Rock Bottom Wholesale Price 




this Beautiful Genuine 1 7 
Jewel Elgin Watch Complete 
In 20-Year Gold rilled Case, 
the BIGGEST BARGAIN Ever Offered! 


WO MONEY DOWH 

$2.50 After Examination. 


$2 A MONTH 


Irifr You Assume No Risk Whatever in Dealing With Us— 

because before you buy or pay one cent, we place the watch right in your own hands and let It do 

its own talking. We ask NO SECURITY and NO INTEREST— just plain honesty among men. Our I 
Elgin Watches are so well known and our CREDIT PLAN so easy, that no matter where you 11 ve or how 
?ff 1 ?l 1 t7^ rwag x e I P ’ VVE W,LL TRUST YOU, so that yon and every honest man and woman ean own a 
DIAMOND or a High-Grade Elgin Watch In a beautiful Guaranteed 25-year Gold 
Filled Case and wear it while paying for it In such small payments that you never 
miss the money. Write today for our Big Free Watch and Jewelry 
Catalogue. It tells all about our easy credit plan and how we send Elgin 19- 
Jewel B. W. Raymond and 21 and 23 Jewel Elgin Veritas everywhere on Free 
Trial, without security or one cent deposit, positively Guaranteed to pass any 

| fmlpoctfon. HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. 73 Kansas City, Mo 


WATCH AND 
DIAMOND 

Book FREE 

Writ. For It. 


I The House That Sells More Elgin H atches Than Any Other Firm in the World. \ 


U C O M Z’' C Silver Bell— new Indian song, 1 

OV/llVdO all wild over It; My Wife's Gone 
to the Country ;Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet; By the Light 
1 of the Silvery Moon; I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now; 
Nextto Your Mother Who Do You Love Longest Way Round 
isSweetest Way Home; 1 Love My Wife, but Oh You Kid; I 
Wish I Had a Girl; When I Marry You My Pony Boy : Baby 
Doll; Rainbow; Red Wing; Dreaming, etc.; list 600 
latest song hits, lO pieces music and alsi a sample 
of best stage money—the whole lot for only 10 cents, postpaid. 
Ck.YiUAL TRADING 04)., McKinley Park, DeDt. M. CHICAGO ILL 



TYPEWRITERS 


Visible Writers or otherwise 
L. C. SMITHS, UNDERWOODS, OLIVERS, Etc. 

W to & MFRS. PRICES 


PRICES *15 00 UP for Illustrated Catalog 14. Your opportunity. 

I KCAHRlI aU EUCORUM, UsU ISStt) W Luke S>U. OUCAU'J 
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To-Day’s Magazine 



You can easily earn $6 to $10 a day taking 
orders for our Stylish, Made-to-Measure 
clothes—many agents earn more. No money 
or experience necessary—we teach you this 
money-making business and back you with our capital 

Suits $ 9 up Pants $ 2u° gas 

Every garment made to measure in latest city style- 
fit and workmanship guaranteed. One Hustling 
Agent wanted in every town. Exclusive territory. 

FREE-Write for Agent’s outfit -FREE. 

PROGRESS TAILORING C0. t 136 Harrison St., Chicago 


PUNCTURES 
i REPAIRED 

Tia 


FREE 


CLOVERLEAF BRAND FIXITFREE TIRES, are nearly 

perfection or we could not afford this guarantee; 99 per cent of the 
value in a tire cannot be seen, you cannot judge a tire by the looks; 
all look alike except the tread design, which has no value nor merit; 
only fancy. Wearing and puncture resisting qualities are what count. 
This is the service you are willing to pay for; TROUBLE SAVING, 
this is what we offer you. On usual guaranty you receive nothing in 
this direction, but unkept promises and "Hot Air’ 

Our Guaranty covers the unseen, the unknown parts, guarantees 
you the year’s tire service WITHOUT EXTRA COST to you All punc¬ 
tures and other repairs MADE FREE, or replaced with new tires, 
without charge, regardless of what or who is at fault. No questions, 
we simply do it Local Dealers handling this brand of tires can do the 
same. INSURANCE TAG ATTACHED TO EACH TIRE. This special 
Introductory price now Order early- give size wanted; Catalog Free 

Wanted THE VIM ChicagOj^IlL^e.^Mojnes, Iowa 


xsm 

5IKFIXIT FREE 


^ Draws Dandy Pay 
Job a cinch. 



Are you Ambitious ."-Want to'ijet Ahead?' 

IF 80, You can become an Atttomobtl* Expirt like the man at the 
wheel above. SUCH EXPERTS EARN $35 TO $f»0 PER WEEK, 
and are never out of a job. In a few weeks’ time we can train 
you, and assist you to better your position. Small down payment 
starts you. Valuable model of automobile free to every student 
Write us for free samples of lessons. 

Practical Road lessons given after graduation. 

IbIjPVaLO AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL] 

(The auto school that comes to you.) 

5? C«nt*cr Bi-iLnisq. . BUFFALO, N, Y. 




SALESMEN WANTED 

Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year, and expenses. Hundreds of 
good positions now open. No experieneo needed 
to get one of them. We will assist you to secure 
a position where you can get Practical Experi¬ 
ence as a Salesman and earn $100 a month or 
more while you are learning. Write to-day for 
our free book *'A Knight of the Grip , list 
of good openings, and testimonials from hun¬ 
dreds of men recently placed in good positions. 

Address nearest office. Dept. 151. 

National Salesmen's Training Association 
^hkagoNe^forkKan*a^Cit^Seatil^^Ie^^rlean^ 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

in every town to sell 

Iron Fence 

Easy work. Fence guaranteed. Targe profits. 
Write for Free Catalogue and selling outfit. 
Home Fence Co. 520 WalnutSt., Cincinnati,O. 
Tron Fence for all purposes at right prices. 




R FF a watch 

RING AND CHAIN 

We give a genuine American Movement atch 
Stem Wind & Set, Factory Tested Guaranteed 
5 years; also chain and a beautiful Signet Ring 
All are free for selling 20 packages easy selling 
Post Cards at 10o a package. When sold send 

the $2.00 and we will send you by - 

mail Watch, Ring and Chain ^ 

FREE for your trouble. ” 

CO., Dept. 213 CHICAGO, ILL. 


One Acceptable Fad Dora W. Moore 


F RANK BAXTER leaned his crutch 
against the huge old elm, which 
stood in the front yard at the 
“Home,” and slowly stretched his maimed 
limbs across one of the several rustic 
seats arranged beneath its spreading 
branches. 

Of all the veterans who had rested there 
before him, and there had been many, 
never had there been one more apprecia¬ 
tive than he. Many a younger man, and 
less afflicted, too, had complained of the 
seats being hard and uncomfortable; but 
he always said : “They are all right; beat 
feather cushions any time.” 

This habit of being well suited with 
everything, caused, “As easily pleased as 
Baxter,” to become a common expression 
among his comrades. 

“Must ha’ been a hot day,” he mused as 
he wiped the perspiration from neck and 
brow. “Must be awful warm for this time 
o’ day;” and then, as though speaking to 
himself, he said aloud: “I’m very tired 
anyway. Glad I’ve got a good, easy place 
to rest. If I’d thought that this was all 
there was in the post-office for me, it could 
have waited until morning.” 

“Did you hear from home, Baxter?” 
“Didn’t know you was here, Mack. 
Just got a card.” Then after rising and 
fumbling around in his pocket for some 
time, he brought out a post-card, on which 
was a photograph and written lines. 

“Gittin’ dark, ain’t it, Mack? I can’t 
see what it says on here. Don’t care 
much, though. It’s just some more of 
Delia's nonsense. Don’t amount to any¬ 
thing, I know.” 

“You haven’t got your spectacles,” ven¬ 
tured Mack, who had heard about Delia’s 
fads and nonsense several times since Mr. 
Baxter had been at the Home, and who, 
through these unjust criticisms, had 
learned to sympathize with the young 
daughter-in-law, whose efforts to please 
seemed wholly unappreciated. 

“Don’t need ’em at all. I can see some¬ 
thing looks like a kid on there. But 
pshaw! The idea of having a baby’s pic¬ 
ture on a postal card. Nobody but Delia 
would ever do such a thing. When she 
went up to the Springs last summer, she 
sent me back a postal with a picture on 
it—picture of the spring. Well, when 
she came home, she told me how she 
made it. Took the picture with her cam¬ 
era and had it put on a card. J.ust wastin’ 
time and money, I’d say. Her notions and 
ways are enough to set a fellow guessing 
what’ll come next. 

“That’s why I came here,” continued the 
old veteran, “just to get away from that 
everlastin’ fussiness, and now she’s sendin' 
me this! What do I care for somebody’s 
young one? If it was mine—if I could 
only have it to ’tend and talk to, it would 
be different.” 

Mack had long been deeply imbued with 
a desire to conciliate Baxter, and now that 
his friend was warmed up over the sub¬ 
ject, it seemed his time had come. 

“I believe Delia’s one of the best women 
I ever heard of, just judging from what 
you say. Seems to me her worst fault is 
in trying to do something for a grumpy 
old fellow that don’t appreciate any thing 
he’d ought to. If I was in your place, 
Baxter, I’d not leave such a home for all 
the Soldiers’ Homes in the United States. 
Can’t you let a woman have her own way 


as long as it don’t interfere with you? 
Think o’ what a nice comfortable home 
you could have with Dave and Delia and 
how good they’d be to you. Catch me 
staying here, if I was in your place? Well, 

I guess not.” 

“Don’t interfere with me, eh? That’s 
just it. I sent Dave to a good school. 
His mother and I economized and gave 
him a college education, and what did it 
ever amount to ? Married Delia and set¬ 
tled down to common business, when he 
might have been a great general some 
time, if he’d listened to me. I ’spose 
Delia’s all right in her way, but her foob 
ishness worries me so. I never can tell 
what’s going to happen. 

“I went up to the reunion, two years 
ago, and what did she do ? Upset my 
room from bottom to top, yes and from 
top to bottom, I say. Had the walls and 
veiling all papered, and I liked the white 
walls better. Then she sold the old rag 
carpet to the second-hand man, and had 
a fancy new one down. That was only a 
few of the things she did while I was 
away—put springs on my bed, and gew¬ 
gaws on the wall.” 

“Did you tell her you didn’t like them?” 
asked his old comrade. 

“No! I didn’t say a word a^gin ’em. 
Just kept away from ’em much as I could. 
Spent a week in town; went over to Bill 
Bowman’s and stayed a while, and so on. 
Of course, I was there some, but Delia’s 
fads about wore me out. 

“She had a great big stuffed rocking- 
chair that she always wanted me to sit * 
in. I liked my old cane-bottom chair 
better, but she declared ’twasn’t so easy— 
just as though I had to have something 
easier than the rest. There ain’t no such 
things here, and people don’t think I’m so 
helpless and fuss if I want to do a little 
work. 

“That’s why I like it here. I kin just 
walk over to the post-office, too, when I 
like, and she’d always want me to ride 
when I went anywhere. 

“Say, Mack, what do you ’spose ever 
put it into her head to send this card ? 
Seems kind o’ funny.” 

“Maybe she thought you’d like it.” 

“Like it! I never even opened the let¬ 
ter she sent me two weeks ago. I knew* 
by the feelin’ there was money in ii. I 
didn’t need any money, so I just put s»t in 
my trunk. 

“Come, Mack, I’m going in to the right 
and see what it says on this card. I be¬ 
lieve you can see better than I can. What 
does it say?” 

Mack, whose inquisitiveness was about 
to be satisfied as it frequently was by be¬ 
ing allowed to read his friends’ letters, 
took the card, held it up near the light, 
and, after considerable squinting and a 
few short ejaculations, managed more 
deeply to mystify its recipient. 

“It says something about ‘Frank Sidney 
Baxter.’ That’s your name, ain’t it? 
Spose you looked like that when you was 
a baby ? Little—fat—don’t seem possible ! 

“Well, read it, Mack. What does it say 
about Frank Sidney Baxter?” 

“O yes; I see now. It says: ‘Come 
home, Father. We’ve named him Frank 
Sidney Baxter.’ ” 

“Well, well! Delia’s got me now. Who 
have they named, I wonder? Just as 
though I knew what she meant. 
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“Why, one time she sent Dave and me 
some valentines. Now I guess that valen¬ 
tine business wasn’t any of her get up, for 
I’ve heard of them for years; but, any¬ 
way, she followed somebody’s nonsense 
and sent us valentines just the same. She 
made ’em herself. Had heart on ’em, and 
babies with wings—Cupids, Dave called 
them. It ain’t February now; this baby 
ain’t got wings, and it’s dressed, so I 
guess it can’t be Cupid. Maybe the letter 
tells about it.” 

“Get your letter, Baxter; let’s find out.” 

“Believe I will. Yes, here it is. Queer, 
ain’t it, what a woman will do? 

“No, I’m much obliged, Mack. I brought 
my spectacles so as I could read it myself. 
I was right. Here’s twenty dollars. 

“Why, Delia didn’t write this at all; 
it’s Dave’s writing. He seldom writes— 
just addresses her letters, so I thought it 
was from her. It’s been here longer than 
I thought. Hurrah, Mack ! It says they’ve 
got a boy, born that morning, and the 
money is to take me home. 

“Say, that’s his picture on that card, I’ll 
bet. Delia ’d know I’d want to see how 
he looks. 

“Well, Mack—say, fellows, I’m going 
home tomorrow. I’ve got a grandson now 
that’s going to be brought up a good sol¬ 
dier. 

“Let’s sing Home Sweet Home before 
I turn in. I’ve got to be up in the morn¬ 
ing to catch the early train.” 


Dinner In the Servantless House 

By Mrs. S. J. Huber 

D INNER in the servantless house is 
usually more or less of a com¬ 
promise. The well-founded feel¬ 
ing is that there should be a certain for¬ 
mality and dignity about this meal, which 
is lacking at the other repasts of the 
day. The woman whose means render it 
impossible for her to keep a servant 
need not feel, however, that all the 
elegancies of life are denied her. She 
may not have the ability to present 
a conventional dinner, the compromise 
already referred to may be necessary 
in some measure, but even so her table 
may be as pleasing, her dinners as well 
conducted as with a butler or waitress, 
though in a different style. 

The first attribute for a woman thus 
placed to cultivate is that of independ¬ 
ence. Why should she follow slavishly 
the rules laid down for other women who 
are placed in more liberal circumstances? 
Why should not her way be as admirable 
as the way of other women? Why should 
she not have the courage to establish a 
style of dinner serving as suitable and 
elegant for her in her special condition as 
the conventional dinner is for wealthier 
households ? 

If a woman can once take this attitude 
she has done a great deal toward attaining 
satisfaction with herself and her methods. 
This self-confidence gained, all she has to 
do is to plan how she shall achieve her 
desires and make her table a model for 
her neighbors similarly situated. 

To the woman accustomed to heavy 
silver, lace trimmed napery, priceless china 
and crystal, the table furnishings which 
satisfy the woman of small means might 
seem poor and meager. Yet those may be 
as artistic, as pleasing, even to good taste, 
as articles that cost ten times their value. 
The beauty is not all in the appearance. 
Much of it consists in the suitability, and 


Home Furnishings and Wearing Apparel 

Without Extra Expense 



By LARKIN 


You can get all kinds of handsome, dependable Furnishings and Wearing 
Apparel, without extra expense, with purchases of Larkin Coffee, Teas, Cocoa, 
Spiees, Extracts, Laundry and Toilet Soaps, and other Family Supplies—in all 400 
household necessities of the very best quality. Getting things for your home and 
to wear by our plan is a practical and pleasant way of saving. We offer over 1500 
articles, all standard merchandise, for you to choose 
from. You get almost double value for your money. 

FACTORY-TO-FAMILY 
DEALING 

We sell Larkin Household Supplies direct from our Fac¬ 
tories. We save for you the unnecessary profits of middlemen 
and give you these profits, in extra value, in the handsome 
furnishings and Wearing Apparel offered by us; or if you 
prefer, in additional Products. We guarantee the quality of 
our goods and satisfaction to every customer. 

QA Have’ Free Trial_ We wil1 ship $1 ° worth °* 

OU lsayS rree lllal Larkin Household Supplies 

of your selection and any article in our Catalog given with a 
$10 purchase or $20 worth of Products, without premium for 
$10. After thirty days, if thoroughly satisfied, send us $10 ; if 
not, notify us and we will remove 
the goods and charge nothing for the 
Products used in trial. 

NEW Spring Catalog 
Mailed Free 

Describes and illustrates 1500 articles 
of House-furnishing, Wearing Ap¬ 
parel, etc., which you can obtain with¬ 
out extra expense by dealing with us. 

Larkin 

Dept. 51 BUFFALO, N. Y. / 
$ 

If West-of-the-Mississippi f ^ 
send to f 

Larkin Co. * ** c °^ 

Dept. 51 ,##•/ 

PFOBIA, 

ILL. . < „ 


SK& / 


White Dress of Embroid* 
ery and Fine Lawn. Given 
with a $10.00 Purchase of 
Larkin Household Supplies. 


Best Quality Reed Rocker; 
Natural Finish. Given with 
a $10.00 Purchase of Larkin 
Household Supplies. 

tl 
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POCKET SUN DIAL-COMPASS FREE 



A sun dial and compass! Just what every 
American Boy needs who loves adventure. 
Tell the time of day by the sun like the 
old frontiersmen and know north from 
south. Sell $1.60 worth of Dippo Silver 
48 packages at 3 for 10c and the Dial 
is yours. Send a postal for our 
list of other premiums. We trust 
you for the silver poKsh. 

CLEVELAND NOVELTY CO., 

1 08 Pitt Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


—FREE HAIRDRESSING— 

A complete course of hairdressing given free this month to 
introduce the new Permanent Hair Wave. An electrical 
process that changes straight hair into natural wavy and 
remains so permanently. We are Sole Agents here. 

Big money paid operators. Learn it now. No com¬ 
petition. We also teach manicuring, facial massage, chi¬ 
ropody and electrolysis. Our Preparatory Manual beneficial 
for home study. Branches all leading cities. For informa¬ 
tion regarding any one, write Dept. E-2. 

MOLER SYSTEM OF COLLEGES, - Chicago, III. 



who are willing to ac- 
,_ cept $200 amonth show¬ 

ing our big samples and taking 
measurements for the finest made-to- 
1 order suits and overcoats at the lowestprlces. 
No experience needed. Our new plan gets the money. 
Big clear profit on every sale. Send today for 
big outfit and new money getting plan. 
WARRINGTON WOOLEN AND WORSTED MILLS 
173 Adams Street, Dept. 465, Chicago. 



Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 

) Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
|Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
{§'22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to 
latch. If you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 
_i ten days, or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH 
FREE. Extra shades a little more. Inclose 6c 
f postage. Free beauty book showing latest style of 
nair dressing — also high grade switches, pompa¬ 
dours. wigs, puffs.etc. ANNA AYERS, DepLATO 

19 Quincy Street, Chicago , 
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Wear This Stylish Suit! 


M Clothe» 

Make 

the 

Man!' 



The man who is admired is the swell- 
dressed man whose clothes are fash¬ 
ionable, and are 1911 styles. You will 
that man In your neighborhood! 
1911 styles are just in. Get this suit 
—theswellest, classiest, snappiest 
L 6tyle we ever created—and better 
your appearance! THIS IS OUR 
IDEA: We want one man as our 
representative in your neigh¬ 
borhood. You’ve got a lot of 
friends. They wear clothes. 
It is the easiest thing in the 
world to get them to order their 
clothes from you. Prices. $7.60 and 
ip. Those orders mean a big busi¬ 
ness that more than doubles 
youi salary, and the work is the 
easiest, cleanest, nicest occupation 
in the world. New representatives 
make $6 to $10 a day. You simply 
take the order and measurements 
and mail them to us. We make the clothes, 
ship them on approval to your friend and 
hand you the profit money. A Regular 
Cinch! That’s the beauty of being in busi¬ 
ness for yourself. Sit right down now; 
write us a postal or a letter for the free out¬ 
fit to representatives. And you get the 
swellest suit of fashionable, tailor-made, 
all-wool, 1911 clothes ever worn In your 
neighborhood, if your personal appear¬ 
ance and a big business i s worth a postal 
or a 2-cent stamp to you, then act now— 
write u9 today. Address 

AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO.. Dept 463 . Chicago 

AGENTS Here His 

* POCKET SEWING MACHINE 


\ . 


© PATENTED 



That's what _ 

Ed Hopper calls It. Sold 97 In few days 

He’s pleased. Retails at 1 £\f\C7 nn ^YEVfnP 
ridiculously low price. lv/UA IlUr 11 
If you want a quick seller, one that gets the money easy, 
Bend now for confidential terms and FREE* BOOKLET, 
"Inside information on the agency business.” A few hours 
a day means many a dollar in your pocket. Send a postal. 
A. MATHEWS 6275 Wayne Street* DAYTON, OHIO 


LEARN HOW TO EARN 

Weekly 

I Good positions easy. Our 
■home-study course of 10 
I weeks with free auto mod- 
J el is simple, interesting 
r and very practical. High¬ 
ly endorsed — reasonable. 
First Lesson Free. Bend Now. 
Empire Auto Institute, 5B4 Empire Bldt., Jtocnegter.tirg. 



WHAT YOU INVENT!? 
A JL JUi# l TX 

YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING YOU A FORTUNE 
Write for Our Free Book; gives list of needed 
inventions; tells how to protect them. Patent 
Obtained or Fee Returned. No charge for 
report as to patentability; send sketch or 
model. Patents advertised for sale free. 

H. ELLIS CHANDLEE & CO., Attorneys 
I Suite 14 Bornot Bldg., WASHINGTON. D. C. 



WATCH mN 


IchainI 


’JgSSSfiiM. ISWnSAMlf. 

BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED. Plated WATCH, equal 
In appearance to Solid Gold Watch, American made, 
guaranteed 5 years, and a beautiful 
Ring, for selling only 20 packages of 
, beautiful high, grade art post cards 
f at lOo a packave. Order 20 pack¬ 
ages. and when sold, send us |2, and 
_e will positively send j jU the Watch, 

WELLS MFG. CO., DCPT. 527, CHICAGO. 


MAKE PHOTO-PILLOWTOPS 

and POSTCARDS YOURSELF 

by new easy, secret process. No talent 
required. Learned at once by anyone. 
No dark-room, no toning. Big 
profits. Send today for free particulars. 

C. X. VALLANCE CO., Elkhart, Ind. 



S1GKET RING only 12 cents. 

Rolled Gold shell, warranted to wear. 
Raised scrolls on sides. For either sex. 
Anv initial engraved Free. 

BINES C0m 48 W, B’wa y, N. Y. 

grayWrrestored 

Beauty and Softness. Prevents the Hair from falling out, cures and pre¬ 
vents Dandruff. Will not stain the scalp. Is superior to the many adver¬ 
tised preparations. Package makes one pint. Prioe 25e. by malL Address, 

OZARK HERB CO., 581 2 Easton Avo., St. Louis. Mo. 


32 


NICE POST CARDS 

Good M avail ne for one year. The Whole Thing for only ten cents. 
ROBERTS A CO., #910 W. Gist St., CHICAGO, ILL- 


the simple table ware is in keeping with 
the more modest home as more valuable 
plenishings could never be. 

The housekeeper makes a big mistake 
when she feels she can not set an at¬ 
tractive table without rich china and other 
appurtenances. She makes another when 
she thinks, either because of a lack of 
these things or because she has not trained 
service at her command, that her meals 
can only be served in hit-or-miss fashion. 
as much dignity and propriety are pos¬ 
sible at a simple, as at an elaborate meal, 
and the compromise can be achieved with¬ 
out any loss of daintiness or order. 

In the first place you who have small 
incomes and much to do with them may 
make the best of such things as you have. 
One of the advantages you possess over 
the woman with servants is that you need 
not be afraid to use your best every day 
lest it should come to grief in the hands 
of careless maids. When you wash your 
own dishes you know they will be tenderly 
handled; when you use your good napery 
you know that you will be on the alert 
for a break that must be darned, a stain 
that must be removed, as no hireling could 
ever be. Bearing this in mind, you go 
ahead and make your table as pretty as 
you can. 

Never let your economy of time lead 
you into carelessness. Does it take any 
longer to put a cloth on straight than 
crooked, to lay knives, forks and spoons, 
to place mats, glasses and dishes in orderly 
ranks than to assemble them in confu¬ 
sion ? Don’t overlook anything which will 
make for attractiveness on your table. 
The pretty centerpiece, the vase of fresh 
flowers or the growing plant in the middle 
of the table, the daintiness of doilies or 
mats, of shiningly clean china and glass, 
of polished silver—all these are as possi¬ 
ble to the woman who cares enough about 
them to give herself the trouble to have 
them, as they are to the mistress of a 
Corps of servants. They mean additional 
work—but don’t you want them enough 
to pay this price for them? 

With the table once set as it should be, 
you have taken a long step toward the 
end you have in mind. The second aim— 
that of having well cooked food—is one 
on which there is little need to enlarge 
to the housekeeper. You take or should 
take a pride in preparing the food in the 
best and most appetizing fashion. Some¬ 
thing is wrong with a woman who does 
not take pride in her cooking. You may 
not be well, you may not be a good cook, 
you may have difficulties to overcome in 
the capricious tastes of the family, but if 
you have the right idea of your vocation 
as house-mother most of these difficulties 
may be overcome. 

If you are not a good cook you can 
learn, if you will try hard enough. If 
the members of your household are hard 
to please, you can in most cases cure 
them of their whims either by training, in 
the case of children, or by tact with the 
older ones. The poor health is the worst 
drawback, but even this may be met—not 
vanquished perhaps, but managed by the 
adaptation of ways and means in a way 
which simplifies the cookery without im¬ 
pairing its excellence. 

These points attended to, now comes 
the especial time for the manifestation of 
the cultivated independence What differ¬ 
ence does it .make if your neighbor, with 
a trained waitress, has all the vegetables 
on the serving table, the meat carved in 
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the kitchen and passed to the guests? 
That is her way. Yours is to turn your 
vegetables into pretty dishes and have 
them served on the table to be served by 
the members of the family, as was done i:i 
your grandfather’s day by every one. 
The serving from the side is an imported 
fashion of comparatively recent date. 
Why should you not adhere to the old 
methods and dignify them? Apart from 
this, you may recognize the fact that this 
sort of serving is a training in thoughtful¬ 
ness to your children and the members of 
your household. 

Nothing breeds more carelessness and 
inattention than the habit of the servant 
at the elbow to anticipate every need. One 
gets out of the way of observing and sup¬ 
plying his neighbor’s needs. When you 
accustom your household to looking out 
for others besides themselves you are do¬ 
ing a mighty good thing for them. All 
this waiting on oneself need not make for 
confusion or for lack of the propriety for 
which every housekeeper worth while 
yearns. You can have orderliness en¬ 
forced as well in these circumstances as 
in any others. You can have the dishes 
removed quietly if you do it yourself or 
if it is done by one of the family just as 
you could if a servant were at your beck 
and call. 

Enforce all the niceties of serving, of 
sequence. Make the habits in your house¬ 
hold such that they will fit its members to 
be at ease when they appear at more for¬ 
mal but not better conducted boards than 
your own. Have in your regular daily life 
the same dignity and correctness which 
you would have w’hen strangers were pres¬ 
ent, and you will be prepared to entertain 
guests without confusion or complication. 



Simplify Work 

IN HOMES where one pair of hands 
* must perform the many household 
uties it is necessary to simplify the work 
f the housekeeper hopes to retain her 
health and energy. At first it seems an 
impossible task. But it can be done if one 
resolutely sets her mind to the task and 
eliminates the things which are not abso¬ 
lutely necessary for comfort and happi¬ 
ness. 

One woman sat down in her living room 
lot long ago to figure this out. Her eyes 
rested on the walls, literally covered with 
pictures, banners and mottoes. They were 
all pleasant to look upon and helpful in 
their memories; the sideboard was filled 
with cut glass and silver which needed 
frequent cleaning to keep it sparkling and 
pretty; the plate rack in the dining room 
was filled with plates and other plates 
■were suspended from wire hangers; the 
tables held numberless bit? of bric-a-brac 
or handsome books. 

All these things needed care. So she 
started about the house and left only a 
few things, just enough to keep the rooms 
from looking bare. She put away mos* 
of the china, cut glass and bric-a-brac. 
Then she drew a sigh of relief that she 
would be saved so much work Her task 
of simplifying was only just begun. The 
majority of women add to their duties by 
unnecessary woik until the duties which 
should be pleasures become burdens. 
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ly l.'HPAWALLtl.LFD « 
fw BARGAIN OTTER 1 
'OF DESIRABLE ARTICLES 


fVioLttn 


NO MONEY DOWN—NO DEPOSIT-NO OBLIGATIONS 

1 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

'Take thts machine Into your home: use It as your own; tryall Its attachments; and If it is not exactly 
all we claim for It In every respect; If it Is not handsomer, better made, more easy to run and If it 
does not do better work than any machine three times Its price, we will take it back and you will not 
be putj to any expense whatever. Try it a month absolutely free; then, if satisfied, pay us only 

QO All A MAMTU Think of it! Less than other high- 
, tPli.UU H Ifl vll I n grade machines rent for. 

. 'Formerly sold through dealers and agents Tor $46 to $66. Now offered 
direct from our factory to you on easy payments at about one-third Its old 
price. We have cut off our wholesalers, jobbers, C 
you their profits. 

SAVE $25.00 TO $35.00 

by buying from the only manufacturers In 
the world who sell high-grade sewing ma¬ 
chines direct from factory to family. Itcosts 
you less to buy the King than to rent any 
other high-grade machine from a dealer or 
,The - - 


, dealers, and agents, giving 


head 


agent. The King won the gold medal, first 
prize, highest award at the Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition. The Judges officially declared it 
to be “The World’s Best Sewing Machine.’* 

OUR 20-YEAR GUARAN- 

TCC means If the machine proves defect- 
I 11 lve In material or workmanship dur¬ 
ing 20 yearsof service we will replace It with 
another machine or refund your money. 

THIS PERFECT MACHINE 

Is strictly ball-bearing; has the newest drop_ 

automatic lift; Is easy runningand sews a perfect lock 
stitch. Among the operations it performsareadjust¬ 
able hemming, hemming and 6ewing on lace, the 
French seam, frilling, tucking, binding, the French 
foM.^ braiding, darning, quilting, ruffling, plaiting, 

andsh] 

velous variety and perft__ 

duplicated by the attachments of any other family 

sewing machine In the world. The machine Is com- _ _ _ __MS- 

Plete and Includes all the attachments. Write for Illustrated catalogue giving complete descriptions: 

KING SEWING MACHINE CO., 714 RANO ST., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


FACTORY 

TO 

FAMILY 


MffiSIUSK' “ / i?" IF '‘;«*TLY decorated 

Ourcoods. FULL-SIZE HINNFP SET 


FREE 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
On Premiums, 
Baki ng Powder, etc. 


FULL-SIZE DINNER 8ET 


The Most Gkmhtic Offer of the Cehtury 

To gain a wider distribution for our strictly pure , high-grade groceries and family sup¬ 
plies, we now oner ABSOLUTELY FREE, a handsome, artistically floral decorated, full size 

54-Piece DINNER SET for sale of ONLY 12 CANS 

BELLE BAKING POWDER, giving with each pound can as premiums, Perfume, Talcum Pow- 
der, Teaspoons, Shears, Needles and Six Cut Glass Pattern Custard Cups, (as per plan 399) 
illustrated. OUR PLANS SELL AT SIGHT. Many other Tea, Coffee, Soap and Grocery offers 
eq ually a s cheap in price. If preferred, you can have choice of hundreds of other useful prem¬ 
iums, such as Toilet Sets, Furniture, Linen Sets, Graniteware, 

Lamps, Etc., or we will pay large CASH COMMISSION. Best of all 
^ KO MOXEY IS NEEDED. 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Ever Made by an 
Old Established House. 


I on everything to your nearest Railroad 
I Station, allowing plenty of time to ex- 
I amine and deliver before paying us. 
I Write at once for FREE SAMPLE 
! O UTFIT and other things. If you de- 
I cide not to get up an order, you may 
I keep everything we send you FREE ol 
[charge for the trouble in answering 
* this adv. WE ALSO GIVE ELEGANT PRES- 


Special FREE Present 


We give a Granite Kitchen Set or 10-Plece Toilet Set J 

Tree of all cost or work of any kind. F* * 

M . ... send us vour name and ask for this Free f 

ENTS FOR APPOINTING ONE OR MORE AGENTSTO WORK FOR US. NO LICENSE NEEDED I 

i^ejme^nber^tl^^Specis^MPren^um^nd^S.jjnole^ Outfit are^both free. 

today 


. ; r • , 1 • ■ w vnn i wii Uwi I1U LiVbllOL IIlCUlU, I 

Premium and Sample Outfit are both free. Estab. 1897.1 

THE PURE FOOD CO. 560 Pearl St. CINCINNATI. 0,1 


Bright Colored Covers 

i i T7EW women realize how pretty and 
P practical are furniture covers 
made from cretonne and other 
figured material, or more housewives ! 
would make use of such slips in renovat¬ 
ing old and worn furniture. Incidentally, ! 
these modern ‘slips’ can be made by a 
woman who has had any experience in 
cutting patterns. I find that models for 
chair covers, etc., can be best made by 
cutting a design from three cent cambric 
and fitting it snugly with pins to the fur¬ 
niture. 

“When the exact dimensions of each 
piece are complete in cambric these trial 
‘slips’ must be unpinned and laid on the 
material from which the ‘slips’ are to be 
constructed. 

“It is not necessary to bind the seams 
in these slips. Indeed, in a figured babric 
the effect of such seams is undesirable. 
On plain, dun colored fabrics life is in¬ 
troduced by the use of red or blue braid 
on the seams. 

“With figured goods, French seaming is 
best. It makes a firm and neat finish, and 
obviates the use of another color. 

“In slip covers the frame of the furni¬ 
ture is hidden by the material. They are 
precisely what they are. called, ‘slips,’ 
which easily can be taken off and put on. 
They must always be large enough to 
allow for shrinkage when first washed.'* 

+ 

His Memory Was All Right 

“Well, dear,” announced her absent- 
minded husband when he came home, “this 
time I did not forget to bring home my i 
umbrella. See ? ” 

“Yes, dear, I do see,” replied the gentle 
wife. “The only trouble is, Harry, you 
didn’t take yours this morning.” 


ft. STAMMER 

Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 

G A. LEWIS. 5 Adelaide St.. Detroit. Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 

To Introduce our famous art pictures we 
will send absolutely free the celebrated pic¬ 
ture “Yard of Roses,’’ in ten beautiful colors, 
to anyone sending 4 cts. to pay postage. 
Offer good only 20 days. Address Art Pic- 

t.TTTA riuh. 133 War* ftf-Tl Trtnolro lTon i 
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UNS over the floor ]ust like an ordinary carpet sweeper 
of dust and dirt is sucked into the 
. No pumping required when 
yon have a Keystone. Easiest machine 
to operate. Does not tire even a deli¬ 
cate woman. 

Anyone Can Operate It Instantly 

Just push it over the floor. This is the 
cleaner that every housewife has been 
waiting for because it operates so easily 
and cleans so thoroughly and is so simple 
that it can't get out of order. 

FREE TRIAL IN YOUR HOME 


Send your order now. A Keystone 
Cleaner will be shipped you atonce. Try 
it. Test it in every way. Then if you 
are not wholly satisfied send it 
back within a week and your money 
will be 
promptly 
returned to 
you and not 
a question 
asked. 

This is 
your chance 
to get a Gen¬ 
uine Key¬ 
stone Vacuum Cleaner, for only $8.00 Order now for immediate ship¬ 
ment. If you are not ready to order, be sure to send for FREE BOOK¬ 
LET on Vacuum Cleaning. 

KEYSTONE M’PQ. CO. Box 20 C learfield, Pa. 


—KILL RATS— 

NOT CHILDREN 

RATS are dangerous pests, spreading contagious disease 
and destroying property. Hard and dangerous to get 
rid of. Hundreds of Children, Dogs, Cats and other 
Pets are killed annually by poisons put out to destroy 
rats. Many endure rats rather than spread poisons around. 
The new and tried , reparation: 

RAT^UQ! 

positively exterminates Rats, but is absolutely harmless 
to Children, Pets, and Poultry. Different from any 
other exterminator. 

For the name of your grocer and 25 cents, we will 
mail enough to exterminate 100 Rats, Mice, Gophers, etc. 

THE A RATSGO CO. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



Protecto Plate 

A Necessity in 
Every Home 


Two iron plates, .joined: 10-ineh di¬ 
ameter. Chutes on underside diffuse heat: intervening-air- 
chamber equalizes it. Separating: Are from choking: utensil, 
prevents scorching: or burning- food. Heats flat-irons uni¬ 
formly. Inverted pan over plate bakes potatoes in 20 min¬ 
utes. biscuits in 6. Makes moist brown toast. Saves worry, 
utensils and 50 per cent. fuel. Prepaid 5 0c Agents wanted. 
T. M. CONNOLLY MFC. CO., 123 Liberty St., New York 



Reduce Your Flesh 

LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 

40 DAY FREE TRIAL SEXES 

So confident am I that simply wearing it will per¬ 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 

Try it nt *~sy expense. Write to-day. 

PROF. BURNS 


llin^JYPn Manager. Man or woman, for each 
Ml fl Rf 3 r* la ■ ■ 11 county, to introduce White Ribbon 
1 “ Concentrated Non-Alcoholic Flavor¬ 

ing- in tubes. Saves half the cost. Everybody buys and 
reorders. $2.50 per day salary and commission. Also 
agents 50 per cent commission. 

J. S. ZIEGLER CO., 323 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 

Poultry gSMSE 

ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; also Holstein 
Cattle—prize winners. Oldest poultry farm 
in northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalogue. 

LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 44, Mamkato; Minn 

r i Fish Bite and fill^cmr basket 

if you use Magic-Fish-LiUre. Best 
fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. Write to-day and get a 
box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

Jr 3T. Gregory, Dept. 23, St. Louis, Mo 

l*fl| n shell Spectacles SlaPair 

Send for catalog. Agents wanted 

Coulter Optical Co., Chioapo, III- 
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Dainty Frocks for Summer Days 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 111 


4 Glorious Roses 


longer, at least twenty-six or twenty-eight 
inches. Many of the new tailored suits 
have a simple gored skirt with an inverted 
or box-pleat down the back. Others have 
the habit back and are fastened at the 
side. 

The skirt with the high waistband is 
frequently seen in the new suits. With 
the bolero suit the inside belt is some¬ 
times 3 or 4 inches high, but with the 
jacket suit the band is from 1 to 2 inches. 

In order to give a slight fulness to the 
skirts, the introduction of a few pleats is 
noted in many of the best looking skirts. 
These pleats usually start at the knees, or 
below the knees, and are either pressed 
or stitched down. Many excellent types of 
skirts are being offered that give the effect 
of narrowness, but these skirts measure 
about 2]/2 yards around the bottom, thus 
avoiding one of the objections heretofore 
so salient, viz., the lack of perfect free¬ 
dom of movement. 

Dressy afternoon models show a ten¬ 
dency to longer skirts, short demi-trains 
being somewhat in evidence. 

The vogue for black and white shows 
little sign of abatement and this combina¬ 
tion will continue to be worn throughout 
the season. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 118 
coat to complete the dressy costume. The j 
cape touches the waist in the back and j 
extends, in curving outline, over the arms 
at a point half way from shoulder to el¬ 
bow ; pointed tabs ending at the waistline 
form the front finish. Black satin is used 
to develop these dressy three-piece models, 
and the new flat silk braids are employed 
for tailored trimming finish. The costumes 
finished with these short capes are 
brought out for spring and summer by the 
leading French couturiers. 

The Russian influence is reflected in the 
linen outing dresses now just brought out 
for misses and young women. The waist 
is cut on lines similar to the Russian 
blouse, with two box-pleats in both back 
and front. A broad patent, leather belt 
holds the model snugly to the figure, while 
the sailor collar and wide cuffs of con¬ 
trasting colored linen gives trimming sug¬ 
gestions. 

The waist extends over the skirt about 
half way to the knees. The skirt is made 
with groups of pleats, both back and front, 
with gored side-sections, and measures 
about two and one-half yards. 


And 2 Packets Seeds 

For ONLY 25 Cents 

HELEN GOOD—Rosy flesh. The 
$1,000 beauty Cochet. 

ETOILE de FRANCE Velvety 
crimson, deliciously fragr- 
rant. The gold medal rose 
rose of France. 

BLUMENSCHMIDT Citron 
yellow (new). A perfect yel¬ 
low ever-bloominp: rose. 
VIOLET BLUE RAMBLER-A 

true blue rose, vigorous, 
free, the sensation of the 
plant world. 

1 PKT. ASTERS, (Fall Roses 
all colors. Blooms as large 
as Chrysanthemum. Just 
time to plant. 

1 PKT. DAHLIA SEED, mixed. 
New Century, Single, Striped. 
Black, Cactus and Double. As 

easily grown as Zinnias, 
bloom as quickly as from tuber. 

RETAIL TALUE OF A80TE COLLECTION 75c 

Out of Catalogs, ask for my Bargain Circular. 
All the plants In colors. 

MISS JESSIE M. GOOD 

DAHLIA SPECIALIST, Box 304, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 




ILLUMINATED 

TEXTS 


size 12x16, beau¬ 
tiful enamel¬ 
led black back 
ground, illus¬ 
trating flowers 
in all their gor¬ 
geous natural 
colors, appro¬ 
priate texts for 
hanging in a 
bedroom or sit- 
tingroom, such 
as God Bless 
Our Home. Thy 
Word is Truth, 
etc. These sell 
readily for 25c 
each, and are 
worth the 
money. One 
sample post 
paid 10c: three for 25c; one dozen 80c and 100 
for $6.00, charges prepaid. 

J. D. WENDELL, Dept. 80, 29 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


W JTGH Sh'S FREE 

iBEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED. Pitted WATCH, equal 
‘liic appearance to Solid Gold Watch, American end*; 
a guaranteed 5 years .and a beautiful Ring 
5/set with an Im. Diamond, for selling 
»yonly 20 packages of beautiful high 
Jjrpr *de art post oards at 10c a package. A 
Order 20 nackages, and when sold.aend 
>5EsgAfi§§^u8 $2. and we will positively send you the 
f?Mob,Riiu & Chain. WILLARD WATCH CO.. DepL 508. 



CHICAGO 


Pimples, Blackheads 

Removed Forever By My Wonderful 

SIMPLEX METHOD. FREE Trial —a full 
size 81.00 box sent on request, postage paid. If 
satisfactory remit the dollar. You are to be 
the judge; it’s all left to you. Be sure and 
write today to GERTRUDE VOYLES, 323 
Avonnp Suite 463. Chic£L?0. 111. 


Smart Frocks for Little Girls 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 121 

too, but one finds also bordering bands 
of plain color or of stripe or dot on white 
collars and cuffs, and there are collars of 
striped or dotted linen or muslin bordered 
by plain color. 

Big collars entirely of fine tucking with 
plain border* or with lace border are liked, 
and there are scores of pretty sheer col¬ 
lars daintily inset with fine lace and deli¬ 
cately embroidered, while in contrast are 
handsome collars of various shapes en¬ 
tirely of lace in the heavier varieties, 
Irish, Venetian, real filet, etc. 

The big Irish lace collars in the new 
deep sailor and round cape shapes are, 
at their best, extremely beautiful. 


12 POST CARDS FREE 

We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw 
if you will mention this paper and send 4c. to pay postage and 
mailing and say that you will show the cards to 6 ot your 

friends. D-22, NEW IDEAS CARD CO., 233 S. 5th St., Hula. I>a. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


IT YOUR HOME 

__ _ Write Today 

for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play Piano. Or¬ 
gan. Violin. Mandolin, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils. 

American School of Music. 61 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. I 


wanted to make up shields 
at home; $10 per 100: can 
make 2 an hour, work sent 
I prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
1 information. UNIVERSAL CO. Dept. 17, Phila. Pa 


LADY SEWERS 


14 


Cards for 10c and 44 other good card*—Tha 

whole lot for only 10 cents postpaid. Sendstaronsoreo n. 
WILLIAMS & t:0.,3278 Archer Ave.,Dept.84, Chicago,III. 


We think it pays to keep our advertis¬ 
ing columns clean. 
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The New Man at the Desk 

1 here is nothing like a lift from out¬ 
side for the man who goes into an office 
as a stranger, says a writer in Suc¬ 
cess. The man in this story had made 
his peace with the manager, but the 
manager did not go around among 
his “boys and tell them that the new man 
was all right, or a good fellow, or that 
he had made good where he came from. 

As this was not the stranger's first 

stunt,” he did not take hold as a cyclone 
tackles its job, but buckled to his work 
with quiet earnestness. 

The second day he came to speaking 
terms with the office boy, but that person¬ 
age, like the majority of his class, was 
waiting to see how the “boss” and some 
of the “old men” took to the new man 
before he got familiar. 

The third day an unknown man walked 
into the office. The boy at the door did 
not get in his way. The unknown was 
the sort of man who would walk into 
the White House and be shown in ahead 
of the waiting line; the sort that would 
make a bull turn tail. Not a blusterer— 
just a man who knew his strength and 
knew how far to go. Every one in the 
office took notice of him when he entered. 
He walked straight to the desk where 
the strange young man was bending to 
his work. 

“Hello, Pete,” he said, as he slapped 
the young man on the shoulder. There 
was a reflection in the young man’s face 
of the sunshine and courage that beamed 
from the caller’s manner. “Just thought 
I would run in and see where you were 
located. No, I won’t stop. I’ll see you 
at home tonight. Hold her down.” With 
this he walked out as he had walked in. 
Before he had gone far, however, the 
young man called out: “Thank you, Dad, 
for dropping in,” and bent himself quickly 
to his work. 

“So his name is Pete, and that was his 
dad,” said a nearby clerk to his side- 
partner. And it was not long before it 
was known at every desk that the fine 
looking man was “Pete’s dad,” and that 
he had called in to see his boy. Something 
in the atmosphere of the office melted the 
ice under the big inverted bottle faster 
that day than usual. And the office boy 
asked “Pete” if there was anything he 
wanted. 

There is nothing like a boost from the 
outside for the strange young man who 
takes a desk. It is something like the 
quality of mercy. If you are the friend 
of the young man drop in on him. If 
you are his dad, so much the better. 



^rO matter where you live,you can buy everything needed 
IN for the home from us on credit and on easy payments 
to suit your convenience. All you need to do is to mail 
us your name and address and we will at once send you, 
free, our Mammoth Home Furnishing Catalog, containing 
illustrations from photographs and full descriptions of 
thousands of articles in Furniture, Rugs, Carpets and 
Home Furnishings sold by us on longtime, open account, 
easy credit terms. 

Credit Buying Made Easy 

With the aid of the Big Spear Bargain Catalogue you 
can select anything you want from hundreds of articles in 

Furniture, Refrigerators, Washing Machines, 

Carpets, Clocks, Springs, 

Rugs, Sewing Machines, Mattresses 

Stoves, Lace Curtains, and Bedding, 

Ranges, Dishes, Go-Carts 

We offer you a vastly larger and better stock than 
even the biggest city Stores, and you can make your 
selections right at home with your family at your elbow. 

Pay When Convenient 1 

Your Credit Is good with us. Why not use it? Under ( 
our liberal open account, easy payment plan you can ] 
have every possible advantage in buying for your 
home possessed by the most favored and well-to-do- f 

shopper in the city stores. Our credit system is I 

extended to honest people, everywhere, regardless of 
their income. You need not deny yourself any article 
of household comfort or luxury on account of a lack 
of ready cash. Select what you want from our Catalog, 
pay a little cash down and a little each month. A 

Our Prices Are The Lowest i 


A high color 
Brussels Rug, 
red rose design 
with either 
i green or tan 
I ground, 
ft No. CW 4602, 
l 9x12 size, 

'm. Price, $11.95 
km $1.00 Cash 

76c p® r 
i'Km month 


A Personal 
Word 

The rich and 
prosperous class 
can always com¬ 
mand the lux¬ 
uries of life, but 
the average 
home lover needs 
the Spear System 


of Credit to the 
Nation. I want 
1,000,000 families 
to say of me:— 
“He helped us to 
furnish andbeau- 
tify our homes.’* 
I ask for no high¬ 
er tribute to my 
life’s work. 
Write for my 
Free Catalog. 

Spear J 

V ol jL 
^Pittsburg/ 


Price, com¬ 
plete, $11.65 


ties thatwe secure betterprices 
than would be possible to 


\ smaller concerns, and by ex- A 
| tending our business to tens 
i of thousands of customers all 
I over the country, we can af- H 10 ,, on 
1 ford to accept just one small 
added profit from each sale. f, 1 ® 1 ® 

I We allow no store or factory uo-uart 
on earth to undersell us. Just nea ^y 
get our prices! tires al] 

Take a Month To Decide j** 1 '* 


A large, comfortable, \Wi v 
solid oak Rocker with high n 

wide back, fully tufted and a^ft 
buttoned. Seat is large and 'l- 

roomy, upholstered with high- V m 

grade black Sylvan leather over 
full steel springs and beautiful- 
ly ruffled edge to match back. \^^ft \ 
Construction is solid golden oak 
throughout,with high gloss gold-.*]^ 
e p finish. Wide arms,front posts ^ 

of handsome design. Satisfac- «ft 
tion guaranteed or money back. 

Write For Free Catalog Today 


Order No. MJBm 

■Hgsgjk C. W. 531 M lg& 

Price $4.95^^^H 

Terms: 75c Cash^^Kj 
Witti Order 

Balance Payable 50c Monthly 

SPEAR & COMPANY. 


Department 95DD Pittsburg, Pa. 


SPEAR Will Trust You 

- 

Wherever You Live—Write 
For His Free Catalog 


+ 

What Then 

A Methodist Bishop’s wife addressed a 
—eeting of slum housewives on their home 
duties. The address made the home life 
seem very fine and ideal. One housewife 
present, however, said the Bishop’s wife 
didn’t go far enough to help her. Said 
she : 

“She’s all right as far as she goes, but 
what I’d like to ask her is this: What 
does she do when her old Bishop comes 
home on pay night with his envelope 
empty and a fightin’ jag on?” 

+ 

Earn a handsome premium. Special 
offer on page 143 makes it easy to earn 
premiums this month. 


Oh 

no 

H 

a 

a 



this AEROPLANE 

want; to left or right; high or low; outdoors; indoors without 
injury to itself or anything in the room. Lasts for years. 

Send just your name and address; we will send FREE 2 Doz. 

Pkgs. Gold-eye Needles. Also EXTRA FREE 12 Aluminum Thimbles 
(one with each two pkgs. of needles). Sell to your friends at 5c a pkg. 
Send us the $1.20. We will ship at once, prepaid, this GENUINE-GUARANTEED- 

Keystone Novelty Co. 

Box 957 Greenville, Pa. 


TO-FLY-AEROPLAN E. To those who remit within 30 
days after receiving the Needles and Thimbles, we will, 
send DOUBLE EXTRA FREE One Aerostat, another 
wonderful Machine which also flies indoors or outdoors. 



JVATCH.RING 

AND CHAIN 

Dur AmericJin made, s terrain d watch beau ti- 


fully designed case, factory-tested, guaran¬ 
teed for 6 years, and this latest style double 
I heart signet ring-are given to boys and girls 
for selling 20 packets of high grade art post 

cards at 10c a packet. Order _ ; —^ 

20 packets to-day. W hen sold 
send us $2.00 ana we will po¬ 
sitively send you at once the 
- watch, ring and chain. 

Palace Mfg.Co., Dept. 17, Chicago 



TRAY CLOTH FREE 


To quickly introduce our new fancy work 
magazine teaching all the popular embroi¬ 
deries and showing the newest designs in 
shirt waists, corset covers, hats, scarfs, 
centers, ete., we send it 3 months on trial 
and give this beautiful 18-inch tray cloth 
on fine Art Unen.your choice of Wallach- 
ian, Eyelet, ML Mellick or Violet design, 
if you send 10c for mailing expense, etc. 

[Household Fancy Work Club 21, Topeka,Kan 
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WORTH 

OF 

VALUABLE 


$5000 

Prizes Given 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 
For Solving This Puzzle 


2 




5 




8 


Magic 15 Puzzle 

Directions. Take any number from 1 to 9 in¬ 
clusive and arrange them in the squares so that 
when added together vertically, horizontally 
and diagonally the total will make 15. No num¬ 
ber can be used more than twice. 

Every one sending an answer to this 
puzzle will get a prize. The prizes range 
in value to piano buyers from $50 to 
$175; the nearer correct the answer the 
more valuable the prize. 

SEND IN YOUR ANSWER, YOU MAY 
GET THE HIGHEST PRIZE 

Only one answer allowed from the 
same family. I am offering these prizes 
in order to introduce and advertise the 
high-grade Purcell pianos. I will send 
you the prize you win, with full particu¬ 
lars. Send in your answer at once, on 
this or a separate sheet of paper, to 

I. S. PURCELL 

Dept. 1, No. 14 Western Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

LEARN THE BARBER TRADE R 

1 ' : '^ IT’S EASY! POSITIONS WAITING '* 1 
The Old Master now supplanted by 
the MOLER GRADUATE who is as 
carefully prepared as a Doctor. 

Good wages after few weeks. 

, Our manual for home study 
Established in 1893 33 branches 
all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one. write Dept E. j 

Moler System of Colleges '"fi 00 


Who Cares for Eggs? 

H OUSEWIVES should not despair be¬ 
cause eggs are forty or fifty cents 
per dozen and still climbing. There are 
lots of good things that can be evolved— 
and joyously eaten—without even the 
shadow of an egg being used. 

Cornstarch added to flour in a propor¬ 
tion governed by “judgment” will result 
in layer and loaf cakes of excellent qual¬ 
ity ; and an icing of cream and powdered 
sugar, or a boiled icing of sugar and 
chocolate, can be very successfully used. 

Gingerbread and cookies can be made 
any day without eggs—and are even bet¬ 
ter for their absence, if rich buttermilk or 
sour cream can be used in their manu¬ 
facture. 

And don't we all like “raised” cake, 
made with yeast, with generous quantities 
of currants, raisins, chopped nuts, and 
deliciously blended spices? With or with¬ 
out chocolate icing it is good enough for 
a king. 

Then consider the pies—apple, mince 
and cranberry—all independent of eggs. 
And, if you have “judgment,” you can 
i make a pie of cornstarch and cream with 
| a bit of butter and grated lemon peel— 
not forgetting sugar and a pinch of salt— 
which cannot be distinguished from a 
four-egger. It must be a deep and jelly- 
like pie, in a flaky crust, and served very 
cold, with whipped cream on top. Men 
cry for these pies! 

Puddings? Well, we can buy rich 
“plum” puddings, made by clean and re¬ 
liable manufacturers, at less than the cost 
of six eggs. Just heat them over steam, 
and make that delicious sauce which 
mother used to make, and there you are! 

Let eggs be “cornered” into cold 
storage, and don’t you care! After they 
have been kept doubtfully cool for a year 
or two, our good Uncle Sam will order 
them smashed by the car-load just as he 
smashed ’em not long ago, and the smile 
will be on our side. In fact we are smil¬ 
ing already. No free born American 
woman is going to bow in humble sub¬ 
mission to a little old dxty-cent egg. 

E. H. L. 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 

Instant RelieF 

Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove 

it to you as 1 have done for 57,532 others in the last 
six months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment TREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don’t care how many so-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
I don’t care how disgusted you feel withthem all— 
you have not tried my cure and I have such abso¬ 
lute confidence in it that I am going: to send 
you a treatment absolutely FREE. It is a 
wonderful yet simple home treatment which re¬ 
lieves you almost instantly of all pain: it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform¬ 
ity disappears —all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. I know it will do all this 
and I want you to send for a treatment, FREE, 
at my expense, because I know 
you will then tell all your 
friends about it just as those 
57,532 others are doing now. 

Write now, as this announce¬ 
ment may not appear in this 
paper again. Just send your 
name and address and treat¬ 
ment will be sent you promptly 
in plain sealed envelope. 

FOOT REMEDY CO. 

3538 West 26th Street 
Chicago 


Table Linen for the Bride 


a dower 


<<T*HE GIRL who is starting 

* chest will be particularly interested 




WATCH 


RiNG&rnirir 
_ chain rllLL 

We will positively give you FREE a Beautifully 
Engraved American Watch warranted 5 years, 
resembles very expensive watch, with Fine Chain 
and an elegant Ring set with Sparkling Gem. for 
selling 20pkgs. of the most attractive. , \.\.f./ * 
Art Post Cards at 10c pkg. Order 20 
pkgs. today.when sold mail us $2 and 
saa* we will immediately and positively send 
a FREE the Watch, Ring and Chain. 

REGAL MFG. C0„ Depl W 34, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Subscribe for To-Day’s Magazine now. 
Special offer on page 143 shows how you 
can get 18 months for 50 cents. 





LACE CURTAINS FREE 



Large, full-sized, beautiful 
Nottingham Lace Curtains. 
2 Vx yards long, elegant pat¬ 
terns. All I ask of you is to 
send name and address at once 
I then send, all charges paid, 
six packages of beautiful 
highly colored silk and gold 
embossed Post Cards, all dif¬ 
ferent, to distribute by my 
special plan at 25c each. When 
distributed send me the $1.50 
collected and I will send you 
at once these handsome cur¬ 
tains, without one cent of 
cost. Don’t delay. Address. 
CURTAIN CLUB. Dept. 46. 
Household Bldg., TOPF.KA, KA58A& 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 

I - ■ ^ - TgIVENFORSEIUMGPOSTCARDS^ 

j This marvelous Machine shows pic-X 
tures in motion the same as the very 
expensive machines used In theatres. # 

With this machine you can enter-/ 
tain your friends and even make A 
I money giving exhibitions. We give 
\ this wonderful machine complete h 
iwith films—68 VIEWS, for .ell-l 
Ingonly 24packages high gradel 
“Ipost cards at 10c per packaee. \ 

'8END NO MONEY. Write V 
X for post card a today. When sold, I 
1 send us 92.40 and oompleteV 
I Moving Picture Machine and 63 \ 

' Views will be sent you promptly \ 
SATISFACTION GFARAN-V 
TEEDorMONEI RETURNED. _ 
ALTON WATCH CO.. INC., DEPT, 830 CHICAGO* 




in her table linen. 

“She may well choose either Dresden or 
Irish linen or both, as both are said to 
wear indefinitely. Where one buys the 
napery in sets, these include cloths of two 
yards wide by two, two and a half and 
three yards long, and napkins of breakfast 
and dinner size. 

“If possible, buy these sets in their nat¬ 
ural color, and bleach them in the sun. 
Chemicals used for whitening are likely 
to destroy the texture of the linen. 
Luncheon sets come in both Irish and 
Dresden woven napery in all white. 

“The newest luncheon sets, however, 
are made from Austrian linen, and consist 
of a round cloth and twelve napkins. Each 
piece carries a damask thistle design in 
pale green, maize, blue or rose on a white 
ground. 

“Attractive also are the sets of Holbein 
pattern in German linen. The thirteen 
pieces include an oval spread and round 
napkins, with scalloped edges and a de¬ 
sign in blue or red on a white ground.” 




Watch, Ring GIVEN 

AND CHAIN 0 ^ —iw 

This beautifully designed American 
Watch fully warranted to keep correct 
i, and this Double Heart Signet 
are both given entirely Free ‘ 
anyone for eelling 20 of our 
new Heart Picture 

Brooches at 10 oents each. 

They are the latest,daintiest 
and newest Jewelry novelty 
and are becoming ail the 
rage wherever introduced. 

You will be surprised how 
easy and quickly they sell. 

Order 20 today and when sold, 
send us the 92 00 and we will 

,«dvou the WATCH. RING CHAIN. 

BONO JEWELRY CO.,Dept. 602, CHICAGO 

12 POST CARDS FREE 

We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever 
saw if you will cut this out and send it to us with 4c. 
to pay postage and mailing and say that you will show 
them to some of your friends. If you wish, we will also 
put your name in our Post Card Exchange free. You 
1 will get cards from all over the world. Address 

FAMILY STORY PAPER, 22-84 Vandewaler St., New York 



BRACELET ANO RING 


We positively give free a fine Adjust- 
able Signet Bracelet, guaranteed £ 
I years, also a beautiful Stone 
ISet Ring for selling 20 packs 
*high-grade art post cards at 10c a 
■r^^pack. Order 20 packs, when sold 
- send us $2. and we will Positively lend 
Bracelet and Ring. WELLS MFO. CO.. Dept E26 . CHICAGO 
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Household Hints 

Raisins may he easily stoned if boiling 
water is poured on them and they are left 
in it for a short time. 

+ 

To remove blood stains, saturate with 
kerosene oil and let stand a few moments, I 
then wash in eold water. 

■f* 

Tinned fruit should be turned out of 
the tins two hours before using; their 
flavor is greatly improved by this treat¬ 
ment. 

+ 

Tan boots and shoes can be renovated 
by well rubbing them with a rag dipped in 
olive oil and afterward polishing with a 
piece of old velvet. 

+ 

When powdered sugar gets hard, run it 
through the food chopper. This is an 
easier way of breaking up the lumps than 
using a rolling pin. 

+ 

Fasten a wire hook to the handle of a 
grape basket in which are the clothes pins. 
Hang over line when hanging out clothes 
and push along before you, thus saving 
much time. 

+ 

Sew small weights on the bottom of 
your curtains. This will keep them in 
place when the wind blows, and if they 
are near a gas jet, may save you from a 1 
serious fire. 

+ 

To bake potatoes quickly, boil them in 
salted water for ten minutes, then put 
them in the oven. The boiling water 
will heat them through and they will cook 
in a short time. 

+ 

A cotton flannel bag made with a shirr- 
string at the top and large enough to cover 
the lower end of a broom is excellent for 
sweeping hardwood or painted floors. This 
saves scratching the floor. Moisten the 
bag, before sweeping. 

+ 

To prevent any shade of blue from fad¬ 
ing, soak for two hours in a pail of water 
to which one ounce of sugar of lead has 
been added. Then be sure to dry well 
before washing and ironing. 

+ 

Silver dress trimmings which have be¬ 
come discolored may be cleaned by cover¬ 
ing them with dry powdered magnesia. 
Leave it for three hours, then rub it well 
with flannel and brush off with a perfectly 
clean plate brush. 


In making cakes, whatever eggs are to 
be used should be added after all the in¬ 
gredients are well mixed. By observing 
this rule two eggs will be found to go as 
far in enriching the cake and making it 
light as three would if added at an earlier 
stage of the preparation. 

* 

To wash muslin curtains so that they 
will have a sheer look, boil two quarts 
of wheat bran in six quarts of water for 
half an hour and strain and mix in the 
water in which the curtains are to be 
washed. Unless the curtains are very 
soiled use no soap with this infusion or 
stpeh, for it both cleanses and stiffens. 
Rinse lightly in clear cold water. 


Send No Money 

Let us put this piano in your 
parlor—not a dollar to pay us. 

L ET US send you our big. free, actual photograph, color-illustra¬ 
ted, handsome book, and offers to trust you absolutely with 
any celebrated and artistic Reed A Sons Piano on as Ion* time 
as you want, even three years or more, if you are satisfied after 30 
Hays’ b ree Trial. 

Not a cent to pay down—not a dollar for any of our beautiful styles 
you select from the book we want to send you on 




,,. _ „ Direct from factory to you 

Established 1842. Given Highest Award now saves vnn 9* tn <fcV99 
w , ** V ^ orld ' s Columbian Exposition 1893 NO SECURITY. NO INTEREST 

We ve sold through dealers, jobbers and agents—for over 68 years— TO PaY. NO COLLECTORS 
thdr bi * P rofit8 and af e riving the savings Take our trial offer and after a full year’s enjoy- 
^ f 8 * haVC m ;* de ° Uf direct - to *y° u wholesale fact- ment send our Reed A Sons Piano or Self Playing 
5J? ° W that you ? an have a celebrated Reed A Sons Piano. Piano back and we’ll pay the freight if not ex- 
! n 8 !I V1C !r at a P : icea \ l0W a8 the price of man y “cheap” actly as represented. Tbat’stbe fairest offer ever 
made pianos and get the highest artistic quality. Our 25-year made. It means 365 Days’Approval Test, besides 

CETT b0nd £ ° C9 Wlt , h t T ery Rced A Son9 instrument - Hundreds 30 Days’ Free Trial and 3 years’ time to pay if 
have had generations of enjoyment from our pianos. So can you on satisfied. 

our plan and prove it positively at our risk. ai«a o.ir ni • 

Tak, Your O™, Tta*-On Trying and fSff.£*^? 22 ** , ! 5'5 

Haying We Pay Freight Both \AfayS the mo8t liberal plan. Thousands who “never 

Take 30 Days’ Free Trial in your home with your family and friends !f nCW a n °i e ” are J now enjoying our Self-Players. 

to judge the beautiful tone quality—handsome exclusive design and "V^ al ex P la,ned L 1 * band - 

finish—easy action and splendid satisfaction. When absolutely color-illustratedcatalogue sentjree. 


--- —^ -- B^ivriiuiu oauaiauiuu. vv uch ausoiuieiy 

satisfied you can pay $1 a week* or by the month, or 3 months or 
twice a year. We don’t care how. Suit your own time. We 
want you to be happy with one of our pianos or self-playing pianos 
—prove it at our risk—right now. Write a Postal Today— For Our 
Big Booh 

REED & SONS PIANO MFG. CO., 2S1 


^Copilol^and^riour^^ShTSOJlOiXOO.—Liiriiil Foolery to Horn* Kano Mfsru tn\he World. 


wiui-muau.i. C u m utmguc sent rree. 

IG BOOK 
n n u‘ FREE 

Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


B 


Boys & Girls Make Lots •? Money 

W F-n ay a; This Wondirful MOVING PICTURE N“ 

W0 UIVG and other p q 

200 PRESENTS TJtt 

o seif our New Gold- 
_ <e«tts a paper. EASY 

because^eru]give FREE 3 . silver alum- 
'ifhev£ry-2'packages. Your 
-yotfout in a few minutes. 



YOU! " 

' ■ ■ ■—your name 

rdering_2£j>apers of needles and 12 
ltd at gnee. Sell- gjeturn our SI.25, 
howsyou emit 


Order today— extra prue for quick 
mission if you prefer _ 

Earn All Theae Preeentm In a Paw 

Waverly Supply Co.. Box 364, Monoogahela, Pa. 


WESHIP°"APPR0V1L 

TssgssssBBtsja?*' I 

■J ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our I 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1911 model bicycles. 

FACTORY PRICES 

a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderfulproposition on first 
I sample bicycle going to your town. 

RIDER AGENTS Mr** 

money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
Wa Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

- TIRES, CoMtor-Brakorearwhoelo, 

repairs and all sundries at half usual prices. 
Do Not Walt; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dapt. C*1 b2i CHICAGO 




SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER 

to introduce and advertise our large, powerful achro¬ 
matic ‘‘Wonder” Telescope. Get one of these High 
Grade instruments at a ridiculously Low Price. It is 
three and one-half feet long in five sections. Every 
student needs a telescope. Study the Sun-spots, Moon 
and Stars. Fascinating, instructive. Can be used as 
a microscope. Every Farmer needs one to examine 
fences and stock miles away. Each instrument pro¬ 
vided with Dust Caps, Brass Bound and Powerful 
Lenses. Price now only $1.00 each, postage 10c extra 
or insured mail 20o extra. This is % wonderful offer 
of a “Wonder” Telescope. If not satisfied that it is 
the biggest bargain yon ever had, back goes your 
money on request. Thousands of testimonials. 
Peoples Wholesale Store, Box 14, Indianapolis. Ind 


I Was Deaf 25 Years AGENTS_ 100% PROFIT 

IN ONE 


Any reader of To-Day ’s Magazine can 
secure Beautiful Fancy Work free of charge. 
See page 98. 


NOWIHEAR WHISPERS 

with this artificial 
EAR DRUM in my 
ears. I never feel 
them—they are per¬ 
fectly comfortable, 

J and no one sees them. 

[I will tell you the 
I * rue story, how I got deaf, and how 
I made myself hear. 

ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUM COMPANY 
Address GEO. P. WAY, Manager 
G * P. WAY, 75 ADELAIDE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 

different sorts. 




Medicated Ear Drum 

Pat. July 15,1908 


32 


NICE POST CARDS STTA 

M.rexine for one yrer. The Whole Thing tot only ten cents post 
paid. ttlORuE WATSON, 3278 Archer are., CHICAGO, ILL. 


u Most perfect and valuable Com¬ 
bination of tools ever invented. Sells 
— at sight to Farmers, Plumbers, 

Machinists. Automobile Owners, in stores and the home. 

Made of Drop Forged high grade carbon steel. One agent in 
Essex County, N. Y., after a 6 days’ canvass ordered 100 tools. 
His profit $100.00 Big snap for agents. Sample free to workers 

T THOMAS MFG. CO., 2875 Wa yne St., Paytoa, Ohio 

Earn a handsome premium by getting 
your friends to subscribe for To-Day’s. 
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To-Day’s Magazine 



Fine Tested Recipes 



Mock Sweetbreads —Take one pound of 
raw veal (a cheaper cut is preferable), 
grind with the finest knife in the meat¬ 
chopper, then place in a wooden bowl and 
pound with a wooden potato-masher until 
perfectly smooth. Add two ounces of 
shredded beef suet, two ounces of bread¬ 
crumbs, a pinch of mace, a dash of red 
pepper, and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Beat two eggs, add a tablespoonful of 
sweet milk, stir into the meat, and add 
flour enough to make a stiff paste. Form 
into the shape of sweet-breads, dot with 
bits of butter and bake one hour. Melt 
one ounce of butter, add one heaping tea¬ 
spoonful ot flour; stir until brown, pour 
in one cupful of boiling water and allow 
to thicken. Place the mock sweet-breads 
in a deep dish, pour over the gravy and 
serve. If prepared according to direc¬ 
tions it will be impossibV to tell these 
from the real sweet-breads. 

+ 

Beef Loaf —Put one and one-half 
pounds of beef cut from the round through 
the meat chopper, add a tablespoonful of 
finely ground salt pork; a teaspoonful each 
of salt and pepper, one egg, beaten 
light; one-half cup of fine cracker crumbs, 
a tablespoonful of butter and enough poul¬ 
try seasoning to suit the taste. Mix well 
and press into a buttered mold or pan. 
Cover this and set it in an outer pan of 
boiling water and cook for a little more 


than an hour, adding more boiling water 
as that in the pan boils away. When done 
take from the oven, put a heavy weight 
on top of the loaf and set aside until 
very cold. Turn out of the pan and slice. 

+ 

Baked Heart —A good beef heart may 
be had at very reasonable price, and makes 
a nice dinner, served with baked potatoes, 
mashed turnip and celery stalks. Prepare 
a dressing as for poultry, thoroughly wash 
the heart, fill with the dressing, skewer 
together, steam until tender, then put into 
a baking-dish in the oven, with the water 
from the kettle, and bake until brown. 
Thicken the gravy, and serve as any 
roast meat. 

+ 

Potatoes au Gratin —Peel the number 
of potatoes desired. Cut them in very thin 
round slices and arrange the slices, one 
overlapping another, in layers in a baking 
dish, sprinkling bits of butter, salt and 
pepper over each layer. Pour over all a 
cupful of hot milk and bake for half an 
hour. When done sprinkle the top rather 
thickly with grated cheese and brown. 

+ 

Sardine Omelet —Skin eight fine sar¬ 
dines and place them in a frying pan with 
enough butter to cook them two minutes. 
Beat six eggs thoroughly, seasoning with 


salt and cayenne ; cook them omelet fash¬ 
ion, put the sardines in the center, fold 
over the top and serve as soon as cooked. 

+ 

Jumbles —Three-quarters pound of flour, 
one-half pound of sugar, one-half pound 
butter; seven eggs. Mix well and squeeze 
through a paper funnel or a jumble 
syringe upon a buttered baking sheet. The 
art is to have the jumbles as thin and 
crisp as possible and each one a perfect 
ring. 

+ 

Ribbon Cake —One and one-fourth cup¬ 
fuls of sugar, two-thirds cupful of butter, 
three eggs, one-half cupful of sour milk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two cupfuls of 
flour. Bake in two layers. To one, add 
one teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon 
and allspice and one cupful of seeded 
raisins. Put the layers together with icing. 

+ 

Sweet Orange Marmalade —Slice twelve 
oranges and six lemons thin without peel¬ 
ing. Put in all except the seeds. To 
every pound of fruit add three pints of 
cold water and let them stand for twenty- 
four hours. Boil until tender and set aside 
for twenty-four hours more. To each 
pound of the fruit allow a pound of sugar 
and boil until the mixture jellies. Seal 
in glass jars. 





YOUR 


$2:12 IS WORTH $5 


.oo 


WITH THE COUPONi 


We want every reader of To-Day’s Magazine to own 
Webster’s new illustrated Dictionary, the dictionary that 
is bound just like a Bible. This is the latest 1911 edition, 
contains 1,100 pages and over 50,000 words, and 
is profusely illustrated. The illustrations include Colored 
and Monotone Plates and Colored Charts, the most com¬ 
plete, elaborate and expensive that ever appeared in any 
dictionary. The dictionary is printed on strong Bible 
paper, in clear, large type. It is bound in full Morocco 
leather, and is the size of an Oxford Bible, flexible and 
easily handled, besides being an exceedingly handsome 
volume. The price of this Dictionary alone is $2.50, 
and thousands have been sold at this price. Read our 
special 60 day offer below. 


HAMPTONS MAGAZINE 

HAMPTON’S is the magazine that 
published “Perry’s Own Story-” 
**Dr. Cook's Confession.” and 

other big sensations. Big feature ar¬ 
ticles in every number: fascinating 
stories in every number. Robert 
W. Chambers will write a series 
of short stories beginning with the 
May issue. The price of HAMPTON’S 
alone is $1.50 a year. 


REMARKABLE 60 DAY OFFER 

By special arrangement with the publishers of Hampton’s Magazine and 
Webster’s new illustrated, leather hound. Dictionary, we are able to offer 
our readers for 60 days only this most remarkable bargain: 

HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, ONE YEAR - $1.50 
TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, TWO YEARS - 1.00 

WEBSTER’S ILLUSTRATED, LEATHER- 
BOUND DICTIONARY .... 2.50 

TOTAL VALUE .... $5.00 
OUR PRICE FOR 60 DAYS ONLY $2.50 


$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

CUT OUT THIS COUPON NOW __ 

$ SPECIAL 60 DAY COUPON 

TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, Canton. Ohio. 

$ Gentlemen:—I enclose $2.50, for which, by the terms of your special offer, you are $ 

to send me $5.00 value as follows: Webster’s New^ Illustrated Dictionary, One ’l ear s 
subscription to Hampton’s Magazine, and Two Years’ subscription to To-Day’s Magazine. 

$ $ 

Name. 

$ Address. ^ 

Send money by money order, draft, or registered letter 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 
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May I, 1911 

A PREMIUM FOR YOU 

During the months of April, May and June, 1911, we want to send a handsome premium to every 
one of our readers. The premiums are shown in this and other numbers of TO-DAY'S and in our 
illustrated Premium Catalog ( sent free). 

•ii We , want y ° u te ll your friends about our extraordinary Spring Offer (given below). In return for this slight service we 
Will send you a handsome premium. All that you need to do is to explain our offer to a few friends and forward their subscrip- 
tions, which they will gladly give you when they learn of our wonderful offer. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

(This offer is good only until June 30, 1911) 

For a limited time we will give an 18 months’ subscription to TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE for only 50 cents, provided the subscriptions are sent to us in 
clubs ot two or more. Get up a club to-day and earn one of these handsome premiums. Your own subscription or renewal may be one of the club. If 
you are already a subscriber, get up a dub among your friends and earn a handsome premium. Remember, the price for single subscriptions is 50 cents 
a year, but if you get two or more friends to subscribe they will get 18 months for 50 cents! 

Eacl j ‘“bscriber may order one May Manton Pattern which we will send FREE. Think of it! 36 complete magazines and a 10 cent May Manton 
Pattern all for only 50 cents. The 36 magazines if purchased singly at 5 cents a copy would cost $1.80! You and your friends can have the entire 36 

magazines and a 10 cent pattern delivered to your door for only 50 cents! And besides that we will send YOU a fine premium just for getting up the club 

Of course every one of your friends will jump at the chance to get 36 magazines ind a pattern for 50 cents, especially when you tell them that the price for 

single subscriptions is 50 cents for 12 months, so that they save 25 cents by ordering through you! 

In order to get this special price of 50 cents for 18 months, you must send us not less than two subscriptions and they must both be 
It is not necessary to be a subscriber in order to get up a club. Anyone may do it. But if you are not a subscriber, or if your subscr 
out, you can send your own subscription as one of the club. 


sent at one time, 
ubscription is running 


NOTE: Canadian Subscriptions are 25 Cents Extra. Foreign Subscriptions 48 Cents Extra 


HOW TO SEND US AN ORDER 

We will, on request, send you free of charge a complete agent’s outfit, order blanks, 
receipts, return envelopes, and extra copies of To-Day’s Magazine. If you have no 
order blank, however, you can use a plain piece of paper for making out your order. 
Write each subscriber’s name and address down very carefully. If a free pattern is 
selected, write that down. Write your own name and address, and give both the name 
and number of the premium you want. In ordering a Ring, always give size. 

Send Money by post office money order, check, draft, or registered letter. For 
amounts less than $1.00 we will accept clean one cent stamps. 


EXTRA PRIZES 

We give a liberal prize each month to anyone sending us five or 
more subscriptions. In addition to these monthly prizes, there is a 
Contest now goingon in which, we will distribute hundreds of dollars 
in cash to the persons sending us the largest list of subscriptions. 

We will send a complete agent’s outfit with full particulars of 
our generous Prize Offers, free on request. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, CANTON,OHIO 



Premium 227—PERFECT FANCY WORK OUTFIT FOR 
ONLY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Contains all that is necessary for Fancy Work and Fine Embroidery. Includes 34 new 
and attractive Stamping Patterns as follows: 2 complete Alphabets, one in Block and one 
in Script letters, one pair large embroidery Hoops, one Piece Stamping Paste, one Distri¬ 
buter, two Embroidery Needles, one Stiletto for Eyelet Embroidery, five skeins Wash 
Filo Silk, one skein Barbour Linen thread, one skein D. M. C. French Cotton and one 
Manual of Directions, which accompanies every outfit. List of designs are as follows: 
Butterfly design, large Wild Rose, Spray of Leaves, Border for Infant’s Coat, Bunch of 
tChestnuts and Leaves 5x5 inches. Spray of Pinks and Wheat 5 inch, American Flag, large 
^Butterfly, Japanese Fan, &c., &c. This Perfect Fancy Work Outfit will be sent, prepaid, 
n any address on receipt of two 18 months subscriptions for To-Day’s Magazine. 


Premium 693—OUR UTILITY KITCHEN SET GIVEN 
FOR ONLY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS 



This is a set of Kitchen 
Utensils that every housewife 
needs every day in the year. 

It consists of 1 large meat 
cleaver, strong, heavy and sub¬ 
stantial, 1 bread or meat knife, * uiic . 1Iiese pieces are an tun rec 

lation size, are made of good steel and with black wooden handles. By buying a., 
immense quantity of these sets, we are able to offer them at a positive bargain. We 
will send this entire set with all charges prepaid for seeming only two 18 months’ sub 
scnptions for To-Day s Magazine at 50 cents each. 


Premium 3 


OUR MIDGET CLOCK CIVEN 
FOR ONLY THREE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


This pretty little clock is an excellent time 
keeper, besides being a handsome ornament. 
The case is nickel, and is 2 \ inches!in diameter. 
The clock will run for 24 hours with one wind¬ 
ing. This pretty little clock is made in Germany, 
and by importing in large quantities we are 
able to offer one of these handsome clocks with 
all charges prepaid for securing only three 18 
months bubscriptions at 50 cents each. 
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ELEGANT JEWELRY GIVEN 



OFFER 413 

Plain Band Ring 


Gold Filled, smooth, 
lat and extra heavy. Sent 
postpaid to any address on 
receipt of two 18-month sub¬ 
scriptions to To-Day's 
Magazine. We will 
send you the Ring in any 
size you wish from 5 to 11. 



OFFER 415 —Ladies' 
Wedding Ring 


3old Filled, heavy 
and well finished and will 
last for years with constant 
wear. We will send this 
ring in any size you wish 
from 5 fo 11, on receipt of 
2 18-month subscriptions to 
To-Day's Magazine. 



OFFER 407— Birthday Ring 

This is an especially pretty and popular Ring, Gold 
Filled, set with a different stone for every month of the 
year, as follows:— January, garnet; February, amethyst; 
March, bloodstone; April, diamond; May, emerald; June, 
pearl; July, ruby; August, moonstone; September, sapphire; 
October, opal; November, topaz; December, turquoise. 
You surely waht one of these rings, for they are all the 
style. We carry this ring in all sizes from 4 to 11, and 
will send it, postpaid, set with any stone you wish, on re¬ 
ceipt of two 18-month subscriptions to To-Day 8 Mag¬ 
azine at 50c each. 


OFFER 405 

Signet Ring with Brilliant Setting 

A very attractive Ring like illustration: 
beautifully engraved and set with one small 
brilliant. It is one of the newest styles in 
Rings, of Gold Filled stock, will wear well 
and is sure to please you. We carry this 
Ring in sizes 5 to 11 and will send it, pre¬ 
paid, on receipt of two 18-month subscriptions 
to To-Day's Magazine at 50c each. Be 
sure to give correct size. 




OFFER 401 

Gipsy Ring 

A very attractive Gold Filled 
Ring, set with three pretty stones. 
You can have your choice of 2 emer¬ 
alds and 1 rhinestone, or 2 rubies and 
1 rhinestone. We have this ring in 
all sizes from 5 to 11, and will send 
it postpaid, on receipt of two 18- 
month subscriptions to To-Day's 
Magazine at 50c each. 



OFFER 408, 

Single Stone Ruby\ Ring 

This is a plain Ring, Gold 
Filled, set with one large stone 
in imitation of the ruby. It is 
an exceedingly pretty and sub¬ 
stantial ring, and one that will 
wear well. This ring we carry 
in sizes 5 to 11, and will send 
it prepaid, to anyone sending 
us two 18-month subscriptions to 
To-Day'8 Magazine. 



OFFER 406 —Guard Ring 

This is the popular Marie Antoi¬ 
nette Circlet, or Guard Ring, to take the 
place of the plain guard ring which 
many ladies wear. Besides guarding 
a more valuable ring this is very pretty 
in itself and many wear it as a ring even 
when wearing no other. It is Gold 
Filled with a row of French pearls in a 
beaded setting. You can have this very 
pretty ring in any size from 4 to 11 for 
securing only two 18-month subscriptions 
to To-Day's Magazine at 50c each. 



OFFER 409 


Three Stone Ruby Ring 

This is a very attractive Ring, 
handsomely set with three stones in 
imitation of the ruby. It is Gold 
Filled and will wear well, as the 
stones are firmly set. We will give 
you this beautiful ruby stone ring for se¬ 
curing only two 18-month subscriptions 
to To-Day's Magazine at 50c. 



OFFER 403-B 

Baby Ring 


A very dainty 
Ring, engraved and 
set with one tiny 
pearl and two rubies. 
We have it in sizes 
1, 2 and 3, and will 
send it, prepaid, on 
receipt of two 18- 
month subscriptions 
to To-Day ' s 
Magazine at 50c 
each. 



OFFER 419 


Child's Turquoise Ring 

This is a lovely little Ring, 
with three turquoise-blue stones, 
in flat oval settings. It will wear 
well, and is sure to give satisfac¬ 
tion. We have it in sizes 3, 4 
and 5, and will send it, prepaid, 
on receipt of two 18-month sub¬ 
scriptions to To-Day’s Maga¬ 
zine at 50c each. 



OFFER 233 

Beautiful Brooch 


14 Karat gold filled, with 
pretty stone in center. A very 
handsome brooch and will give 
excellent wear. Sent prepaid 
for securing only two 18-month 
subscriptions for To-Day’s 
Magazine at 50c each. 


YOUR OWN INITIAL ENGRAVED ON THIS SIGNET RING 

OFFER 416 

This beautiful Signet Ring, gold filled, will wear for years, with your own 
initial engraved by hand. These rings are very stylish. We make no extra 
charge for the engraving, but the offer is for a limited time only. In ordering 
this ring state what initial you want us to put on it. We send this handsome 
signet ring prepaid, with choice of any one initial for securing only 3 18-month 
subscriptions for To-Day's Magazine at 50c each. If you want more than 
one initial on the ring, send 15c for each additional letter you desire. 


HOW TO GET CORRECT SIZE FOR A RING 



To get correct Ring Size measure from top of “Ring Measure” (see X) with 
a piece of stiff paper that fits the finger and goes over the joints. Place one end 
of the paper at X. The number that the other end reaches to is your size, send 
number only; don’t send slip of paper. We cannot exchange rings for other sizes 
when wrong size is given by club-raiser, unless 10c is sent us when ring is returned 



OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER 

To-Day’s Magazine 
18 months for only 
50 cents, provided 
two or more sub¬ 
scriptions are sent 
at once. Offer good 
until June 30,1911 



OFFER 231 

Sterling Silver 
Thimble 

This dainty thimble 
exactly like illustra¬ 
tion we can furnish in 
all sizes. It is sterling 
silver and is exquisite¬ 
ly finished with a very 
handsome design. Sent 
prepaid for securing 2 
18-month subscriptions 
for To-Day's Mag¬ 
azine at 50c each. 



OFFER 214 

Sterling Silver 
Thimble 


This is a very hand¬ 
some sterling silver 
thimble exactly like 
illustration and fur¬ 
nished in all sizes. 
Sent prepaid for secur¬ 
ing only two 18-month 
subscriptions for To- 
Day's Magazine 
at 50c each. 



OFFER 215 

Sterling Silver 
Thimble 

Here is a very dainty 
thimble, finished in a 
neat design just like 
the illustration. We 
furnish it in all sizes 
and will send it pre¬ 
paid for securing only 2 
18-month subscriptions 
to To-Day’s Mag¬ 
azine at 50c each. 






j 


OFFER 213 

Beauty Pin Set 

Dull finish; rolled gold 
plate. These pins are 
exactly like the illustra¬ 
tion. The set sent pre¬ 
paid for securing two 18- 
month subscriptions for 
To-Day's Maga¬ 
zine at 50c each. 



OFFER 230 

Beauty Pin Set 
. i 

This set is exactly the 
size of illustration, is 
rolled gold plate, shiny 
finish and has a dainty 
beaded border. The set 
will be sent prepaid for 
sect?-' T 2 18-month sub¬ 
scriptions for To-Day's 
Magazine at 50c each. 


OFFER 232 

Beauty Pin Set 

These 3. dainty pins 
exactly the size of illus¬ 
tration are rolled gold 
plate, smooth finish, 
beautifully polished. 
Sent prepaid for securing 
only two 18-month sub¬ 
scriptions for To-Day's 
Magazine at 50c each. 


OUR SPECIAL 1S-MONTH OFFER IS GOOD ONLY UNTIL JUNE 30, 1911 




















































OFFER 510 COMBINATION EMBROIDERY OUTFIT. 

100 STAMPING DESIGNS, PAIR OF EMBROIDERY HOOPS, FREE FANCY-WORK BOOK, 

GIVEN FOR SECURING ONLY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS 

This splendid Embroidery Outfit including as it does, 100 different embroidery patterns which can be used over and 
over again, and our complete fancy-work book of instructions, will enable you to make literally hundreds of beautiful gifts 
for yourself and for relatives and friends. Nothing makes a more attractive gift than a piece of pretty fancy-work. With this 
outfit in the house you need never worry about what to give a friend for a birthday gift, wedding gift, etc. The designs are 
all new and each pattern may be used over and over again. The outfit includes the latest ideas in Shirtwaists, Dutch Collars, 
Sofa Pillows, Tray Cloths, Handkerchiefs, Glove and Necktie Cases, Photo Frames, Centerpieces, Sideboard or Bureau 
Scarfs, Pin Cushion Covers, Fancy Bags, etc., besides three sets of alphabets for working purposes; these designs are per¬ 
forated on seven sheets of imported bond paper, each measuring 22x28 inches. We also give a seven-inch embroidery hoop, 
a felt stamping pad, and a tablet of French stamping preparation. 

MORE STILL, we give you a most valuable book for those w ho know how to embroider and for those w T ho are just learn¬ 
ing. It teaches with illustrations forty-nine embroidery stitches, which include Eyelet, Filet, Shadow, Wallachian, Herring¬ 
bone, Long and Short Stitch, Solid Kensington, Stem, Outline, Overlap, Couching, Satin, French Laid, Solid Buttonhole, Briar, 
French Knot, Chain and seventeen others. These directions and illustrations are so plainly given that no other teaching is 
necessary to learn to embroider. 

The entire outfit will be sent prepaid to any one sending us two 18-month subscriptions for To-Day*s Magazine at 50 cents each. 




EIGHT ROSE BUSHES 

FOR ONLY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS 


OFFER 

687 


We have searched the country for a collection of rose bushes that will surpass any we 
have offered in the past, and these eight beautiful varieties will fill your garden with beauty 
and fragrance throughout the summer. We give eight different and distinct rose bushes 
as follows:— 

Black Rose —This plant grows vigorously and covers itself with rich foliage which is 
immune to black spot and mildew. The flowers range from deep velvety maroon to blackish 
crimson, and look as if they had been cut from heaviest velvet. 

White Killarney This is a new variety. A hardy rose of robust growth with thick glossy foliage, buds long and pointed, developing 
into pure snow white flowers of enormous size. Thi s magnificent rose will prove an ornament to any garden. 

President Taft— This is a new variety just introduced and is one of the most beautiful rose bushe3 ever grown. This is a strong, 
vigorous grower, flowering very freely. The flowers are a beautiful pink, covered with a soft satiny sheen. 

Blumenschmidt Here is a prize rose. A vigorous hardy plant, forming a shapely and compact bush which blooms steadily tnrough- 
out the summer. Flowers immense size and double. Color an exquisite yellow. 

Rhea Reid— A vigorous grower, producing long branches, very hardy and strong, and has great masses of large double flowers of 
velvety red throughout the whole blooming season. . . „ 

Mile Francisca Kruger— This is a most beautiful rose which thrives under almost any condition and rapidly forms a beautifully 
shaped plant in one season. The flowers are of immense size and double, color a beautiful yellow. 

White Maman Cochet This is an excellent rose for open ground culture and is a rapid grower, producing rich green foliage and an 
abundance of pure snow white flowers, unsurpassed in size and quantity by any other variety. 

Maiden Blush-This is a splendid rose for bedding or decorative purp( ses and is anew variety. It is very vigorous and hardy 
and produces large salmon colored and rose pink roses, toned with an exquisite flush resembling the entrancing blush on a maiden’s 
cheek, so called the Maiden’s Blush. .... .. ... 

The entire collection of eight Rose Bushes, which we guarantee to bloom the first season if planted according to directions, will be 
sent with all charges prepaid for securing only two 18-month subscriptions for To-Day’s Magazine at 50c each We will forward the roses 
( o you at the correct time of the year for planting in your locality. 


SEVENTEEN PACKETS OF FLOWER SEEDS 


OFFER 657 

This Big Seed Packet contains 
17 different selected varieties. The 
collection has been made up with 
the greatest care and embodies 
the very best plants for making a 
beautiful and attractive garden. 
Each different variety is put up 


GIVEN FOR ONLY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS 


in a separate envelope which is plainly marked and contains a generous 
supply of seeds. In addition to the other varieties named there is about 
one ounce each of mixed Sweet Pea and Nasturtium Seed. 

The collection consists of one packet each of the following: Choice 
new mixed Sweet Peas; Nasturtiums, tall, bright fancy colors; Pansy, 
fancy bright colors: Poppy, true Oriental shades: Zinnia, immense double 
flowers: Petunias, blotched and striped colors; Balsam or Lady’s Slipper, 
double flowers: Calliopsis, orchid like flowers, special mixtures; Salvia, 
solid mass of dazzling scarlet; Aster, assorted colors, giant flowering: 
Phlox, improved choice mixed: Carnation, perpetual bloomers, assorted 
colors: Marigold, dahlia-like flowers; Dianthus, early flowering, ruffled 
and frilled: Cosmos, indispensable garden flowers; Sweet William, large 
flowering Dianthus; Sweet Allysum, whole carpets of snow white 
flowers. 

This entire collection of seeds, which will produce a whole garden 
full of fragrant, beautiful flowers, will be mailed absolutely Free to ai 
one sending us two 18-month subscriptions for Twice-a-Month To-Da. 
Magazine at 50 cents each. 


READ ABOUT THE S 


S-MONTH OFFER ON PAGE 143 















Guide to 



Reads 
Like a 
Novel 


“Dr. Moras has written a Commonsense 
Book on Autology, and by so doing, placed the Standard of 
the Creed of Health farther to the front than any man who 
has lived for a thousand years.”—ELBERT HUBBARD. 



‘We consider AUTOLOGY one of the most wonderful books ever written ."—Physical Culture Magazine. 


“Please Accept Our Thanks 

for the great work you have offered the 
public. The book is worth its weight in 
gold. We have followed instructions and 
are feeling like new persons. My husband 
had been a dyspeptic all his life, could eat 
nothing without feeling the greatest of 
pain, and now he does not know what 
such troubles are. I suffered with head¬ 
aches since a little girl, doctored for it, 
and physicians told me it was neuralgia 
and could not be cured. I suffered untold 
agonies, but today I am well. Have not 
felt anything of those dreadful spells since 
I have followed instructions in Autology. 
We hope that humanity will open their 
eyes to the great gift that you have put in 
front of them.” 

Mrs. Droz, Torrington, Conn. 


“Autology is the Nearest to Being 
the Guide to Perpetual Youth 

of anything I ever saw in print. I have 
carefully read, and will continue reading 
and digesting your instructions. I have 
eliminated the old idea that we must be 
drugged, rubbed and robbed, electrified, 
burned and blistered in a vain hope of 
getting well. Anyone who reads Auto¬ 
logy will know more about curing their 
ills and keeping well than could be learned 
by reading all the medical books ever 
published.” p RQF E B Denham> 

New Bedford, Mass. 

"No money could buy my copy.” 

Miss M. L. Smith, 

513 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

"Wife and I thank you so deeply for your Autology, 
for we have the brightest and healthiest baby from its 
precepts.” 

-, Hudson, N. Y. 


“One Year Ago Today 

I began to be an Autologist. Last even¬ 
ing I was telling a friend about it, and 
she asked me if I would go back to the 
old way of living, and I answered her, 
‘No, not for all that is in this world . 9 I 
have not had a cold since last August, 
and not a hint of asthma since last De¬ 
cember. I am often asked if I am not 
afraid it will return, and I say most decid¬ 
edly, ‘No.’ I now know what perfectly 
good health is, and I expect to live one 
hundred years at least. I wanted to let 
you know that I have outwitted the doctors 
who told me that I could never be any 
better. God bless Autology and its noble 
author.” 

(Miss) Addie M. Brown, 

New Woodstock, N. Y. 

"i would not take $100 for your book.” 

D. B. Robins, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Well or Sick, You Need AUTOLOGY 


Autology is no theory, no fad, no creed. It deals with 
the practical business of your body and brain as you have 
learned to deal with the practical business of your home 
affairs, plants and flowers, your land and grain, your 
dollars and cents. 

It makes health and disease an open book, as clear as day 


to your own mind, divested of all mystery and dread. 
Without it you are bound to sicken or suffer or die when 
you shouldn’t. With it there need be no such thing as pain 
or sickness in your life. Do you realize what that means? 
That you may see and know for yourself I will send 
you my 



“Guide to Autology” 

Valuable books of priceless information that everybody needs 

EVERY CHAPTER IS A GEM 

The editor of Health Magazine published in New York, whose opinion is eagerly 
sought by thinking people all over the world, has this to say on the Chapter on 
Digestion: “It is a veritable gem, and will prove a blessing to untold thous¬ 
ands.” There are over thirty such gems as fine as you ever want to read. So 
valuable are they that you’ll refuse to lend the “Guide” to even your nearest 
relative for fear of not getting another. 

Write your name and address plainly in the coupon on the right, or on 
your own letter paper, and enclose 10c (a dime or five 2c stamps) and I 
will send you my “ GUIDE TO AUTOLOGY,” containing a wealth of informa¬ 
tion whose health and brain value can’t be reckoned in dollars and cents. 


NOTE: If you are not satisfied and wish to return it, 
1 will promptly refund the ten cents. 

Address 

E. R. MORAS, M. D., Dept. 900, Highland Park, Ill. 

Harvard University Medical School, ’88; College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons (Chicago), ’89; formerly House 1 hy- 
sician and Surgeon in Cook County Hospital (Chicago); 
Professor of Obstetrics College of Physicians and Surgeons 
(Chicago), Member of Chicago Medical Society, etc. 


Cut Off Here and Mail Today 


E. R. MORAS, M. D., Dept. 900, Highland Park, Ill. 

Dear Doctor: I am interested in your offer. I enclose 10 
cents for which please send me your " Guide to Autology.” 


Name.. 
























